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PREFACE. 



So large a portion of what Mr. Duffj has written 
in his Introduction to ** The Ballad Poetry of 
Ireland," published in the present series, is 
equally applicable to the Songs of the country, as 
to limit to a narrow space the observations 
which, only for its priority of publication, I 
should be obliged to make. 

The same necessities controlled, the same 
principles guided my selection which coerced or 
regulated his. Like him I have found myself, 
in the main, restricted to the last half century 
for the materials of my collection — ^the old songs 
of the country being stiU a sealed fountain to 
that large class of Irishmen whose knowledge is 
confined to foreign tongues — and like him, I 
have, of course, rejected those songs which were 
un-Irish in their character or language, and 
those miserable slang productions, which, repre- 
senting the Irishman only as a blunderer, a 
bully, a fortune-hunter, or a drunkard, have done 
more than any thing else to degrade him in the 
a2 
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eyes of others, and far worse to debase him in 
his own — ^making him, but too often, the abject 
thing that he was painted, and forcibly illus- 
trating the words of Pope : 

'*.Vioe is a monster of such fnghtful mien, 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
But seen too o% familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pily, then embrace." 

The mischief which these vile things have 
done is indeed incalculable. There is, however, 
one consoling idea connected with them, namely, 
that there is hardly one of the class which does 
not bear internal evidence that it is not the pro- 
duction of an Irish writer.* Such phrases as 
"my joy," (addressing an individual;) such 
names as " Murphy O'Casey,** and ** Teddy 
(yReilly," (made to rhyme with Killaley ;) such 
local knowledge is displayed in the description of 
" Justice Pat^*^ a feeder on " turtle" and "dealer 
in praties at Ballyporeen ;^' a rural marriage in 

* See a paper on the subject of Irish Songs in Slack" 
woodtg Magazine, vol. 17, p. 318, by the late Dr.,Ma- 
ginn, in which he exposes with his usual wit' and 
abili^, the spuriousness of a number of these stupid 
caricatures. The comments in the text, though such as 
might occur to any Irishman, are taken from it. 
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** church" by the "priest," and another, in which 
a ** Father Quipes P* officiates as clergyman, in 
presence of " the bride's dada, the Baillie, O." 
Sach characteristic rhymes as " girls" to " bells," 
" window" with " hinder," and an endless list of 
similar absurdities — set the broad seal of vulgar 
Cockneyism on nearly the entire collection. We, 
however, have quite enough to blush for ; though 
the shame of their authorship be not ours. They 
have been printed in our song-books, and ap- 
plauded in our theatres: and men who would 
have died in defence of Ireland's honour, have 
lent their aid to every muddy-witted adventurer 
who turned her into ridicule and scorn. This 
is bitter truth: but the bitterest is the most 
wholesome, and the man who wishes to serve his 
country will administer it freely. 

The fact that Mr. Dufiy had so far pre-occu- 
pied the ground, is not the only one which tends 
to limit my prefatory observations. In the ori- 
ginal arrangement of the ** Library of Ireland," 
it was intended, that the present volume should 
be edited by my beloved and lamented friend, 
Thomas Davis. Finding, probably, that his 
attention was required to subjects of more im- 

a 3 
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portance, he requested me to edit it in his place^ 
giving me, at the same time, a list of references 
to various collections of songs, which have been 
the chief sources whence the volume has been 
drawn. He subsequently wrote to me, to saj^ 
that he had published a couple of articles in the 
Nation on the subject of Irish Songs ; which I 
might freely use, if I found anything in them 
which I thought could be made available for the 
volume. On referring to them, I saw that they 
contained such valuable information, and so 
many useful suggestions, that I at once decided 
on printing them as an Essay on the subject, 
in which form they will be found prefixed to 
the songs. 

On looking over the collection, I find, that of 
the songs which I have selected of a political 
tendency, all, with a single exception, express 
but one class of opinions. This could not have 
been avoided. Of the songs of a conserva- 
tive character, to which I had access, none 
seemed to me to possess sufficient merit to ren- 
der them worthy of a place among the '^ Soogs 
of Irel^d.** All of them written, probably, 
^nder the influence of great political excitement, 
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bear, too sadlj, evidence of the angry passions 
which dictated them, unrelieved by beauty of 
thought or strength of composition. 

In conclusion, I have to regret the §0mewhat 
late appearance of this volume, and to rely on 
the indulgence of the public, for any trifling in- 
accuracies which may be found in it. The use 
of the Irish character caused much of the delay 
which has taken place, and as I have been more 
or less affected by illness since the MS. was 
placed in the printer's hands, and for some days 
past confined to bed and wholly incapable of 
attending to business of any sort, it is quite pro- 
bable that some mistakes may, without my know- 
ledge, have crept into the volume. 

M. J. BARRY. 



8, Lower Domlnick-street. 
Nov. 28th, 1845. 
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ESSAY ON IRISH SONGS. 

BY THOMAS DAVIS, M.R.I. A. 



Ibeland does not rank low in Songs. She is 
far above England, or Italy, or Spain, and equal 
to Germany. Scotland with her Bums, Scott 
Campbell, Cunningham, and that nameless galaxy 
from whence came the Jacobite Minstrelsy, is, 
we fear, above Ireland. France, too, not very 
successful in other kinds of poetry, has latterly 
burst into lyrical perfection. Not to name lesser 
though great lyrists, there is Beranger, who (un- 
aided by the glorious fragments which helped 
Burns to most of his choruses, and to part of his 
success) has given to France some hundred songs 
set to French tunes, with the raciest choruses, in 
simplest idiom, and expressing every popular 
thought and passion — Glory, Love, Napoleon, 
War, Wine, Hatred to Russia, Abhorrence of 
England, the Pall of Waterloo, the Sun of Aus- 
terlitz. Napoleon and Beranger have gone deeper 
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into the nuod of finance than any men for cen- 
turies. 

Yet, again, we say, Ireland ranks high. When 
we went to prepare a volume of selected songs 
by Irishmen, to supersede the cabbage and arti- 
ficial flowers called Harps and Shamrocks and 
Minstrels, now unhappily current, we were sur- 
prised to find how numerous were the men and 
women whose contributions should find a place 
in that volume. 

There were Baniip, Lover, Griffin, Callanan^ 
Father Prout, Mangan, Furlong, Ma^nn, Lafly 
Morgan, Curran, Drennan, Orr, and about twenly 
contributors to the University^ Citizen^ Irish 
Monthly^ and other periodicals. Turning, with 
these authors in our memory, to the English and 
Scotch collections, we fiad that^ even putting 
Moore out of view for the moment, the songs of 
Ireland are immeasurably above those of £n£' 
land, but certainly iiiferior to those of Scotland. 

England's songs are the worst in the world. 
Haynes Bayley's ormolu melodies are among the , 
best things she has ; these are adequate to tell 
the sick sentiment of the West-end ; but what 
songs has she to tell her deeds^ and her passions ? 
England's navy is her greatest glory; her sea- 
men are her most real heroes; y^ she has no 
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better navid songs ihan the sdlted theatrical odes 
of DibdiiiF-4hings without the {tay^ the fuHy or 
even the thoughts of the sailor, and written for 
airs whidi belong to the opera, not the forecastle. 
There is bat one thoroughly good Englidi se»- 
soogy and it was written bj an Irishman to an 
Lrish tnn^-^'' The Arethosa," bj Mr. Hoare, an 
Irishman, which is song to Carohufs air, ** The 
Princess BojaL" Humour the English have not» 
so theynaturally borrow the gay songs of Ireland 
and Scotland ; where these fail they versify the 
slang of London thieves and rural poachers, and 
think they have humorous songs. 

Barry Cornwall has certainly produced a vo- 
lome of poems not deficient in graee and vigour, 
hxA which are scarcely songs, though he caUs 
them so^ and are not in any sense noHanai songs. 

English robb^ of Irish literature is quite as 
marked as of Irish wealth. To keep to this sec- 
tion of literature, we find in one of the best col- 
lections of EngMsh songs the verses of Congreve, 
Goldsmith, Hoare, Lover, Lady Morgan, Otway, 
Famell, Boscommon, Sheridan, Swift, and a la- 
ment from the editor that he was not allowed to 
put in some of Moore's. 

War, wine, and women, were said to be the 
only subjects for song^ and England has not a 
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dozen good songs on any of them. One verse of 
the " British Grenadiers," and a couple of tolera- 
ble ballads, are her stock of war songs. '' Rule 
Britannia" is a Scotch song, and " God save the 
King** a parody on another Scotch song. Bishop 
Still's " Jolly Good Ale" is almost the only hearty 
drinking song of England, and that is an antique. 
As to the English love poems — ^they are very 
clever, very learned, full of excellent similes, 
but quite empty of love. There is a cold glitter 
and a dull exaggeration through the whole set, 
from Marlow and Jonson to Waller and Turn- 
bull, that would make an Irish or Scotch girl 
despise the man who sung them to her. 

For example, here is a song of Ben Jonson's, 
of which his editor says, " If it be not the most 
beautiful in the language, I freely confess, for my 
own part, that I know not where it is to be 

found:"— 

oh! do not wanton. ^^ 
Oh I do not wanton with those eyes. 

Lest I be sick with seeing ; 
Nor cast them down, but let them rise, 
Lest shame destroy their being. 

Oh! be not angry with those fires, 
For then their threatslwill kill me ; 

Nor look too kind^on my desires,' 
For then my hopes will spill me. 
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Oh! do not steep them in thy tears, 

For so will sorrow slay me ; ' 
Nor spread them as distract with fears — 

Mine own enough betray me. 

Most of the love songs of England are of this 
clever, heartless kind, and few of them so good. 
There are, however, a few good lyrics by Eng- 
lishmen ; for instance, John Cunningham's ** Kate 
of Aberdeen,** Bishop Percy's " Nanny, wilt thou 
go with me," Jonson's " Drink to me only with 
thine eyes," Charles Lamb's "Catherine Ork- 
ney,'* and one or two of Carey's, Gay's, Byron's, 
and Shelley's. 

Contrast such English songs with any of the 
hundreds of good Scotch songs, or rather let us 
take a sample from the early times of Scotland : — 

THE EWE-BUOHT8, MABION* 

Will ye gae to the ewe-bughts, Marion, 

And wear in the sheep wi* me? 
The snn shines sweet, my Marion ; 

But nae half sae sweet as thee. 
O, Marion's a bonnie lass. 

And the blythe blinks in her e'e ; 
And fain wad I marry Marion, 

Gin Marion wad marry me. 
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There's gowd in your garters, Marioii» 

And silk on yonr white hanse-bane ; 
Fa' &in wad I kiss my Marion^ 

At e'en when I oome hame. 
There's braw lads in Eamslaw, Marion, ] 

Wha gape, and glowr with their e'e, 
At kiik, when thegr see my Marion ; 

Bat nane o' ttiem lo'es like nie. 

I've nine milk-ewes, my Marion ; 

A cow and a brawny quey, 
Ise ^'e them a' to my Marion, 

Just on her bridal day ; 
And ye'« get a green sey apron. 

And waistcoat o' London brown. 
And TOW but ye will be yap'ring. 

Whene'er ye gang to the town. 

Pm yowQig and stout, my Marion; 

Nane dances like me on the green : 
And gin ye forsake me, Marion, 

I'll e'en gae draw up wi' Jean ; 
Sae put on jrour peariins, Marion, 

And kirtle o' cramasie ; 
And soon as my chin has nae hair on, 

I shall oome west, and see ye. 

And then, skipping over such names as Ramsay, 
Burns, Scott, Campbell, and Hogg, and the often 
nameless or obscure authors of the Jacobite Min- 
strelsy, to come on auch songs as Cunningham's 
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''Naimie OT <' My un Comtree," ''Fhemie 
Irriiie,'' or the iae ballad song of ** My Gentle 
Hugh H^ries." Oh ! that Scotland ii if orth a 
tomdred Englandi ! 

The Scotch songs evidenily are full of 
heart and reality. They are iK>t written for the 
stage* They were the slow grovftli of intense pas- 
siouy dmj^ taste, and a heroic state of society. 
Love, mirth, patriotism, are not the ornaments, 
but the^in^iratkm of these songs. They are fcdl 
of personal narrative, streaming k<^»e8 and fears, 
bousdkig joy in music, absolute disregard for 
prettiness, and, then, l^ey are Hiorougbly Scotch. 

It may be said that Moore is lyrist enough for 
Ireland. We might show that though he is per- 
fect in his expression of the softer feelings, and 
unrivalled even by Bums in many of his gay 
songs, yet, that he is often deficient in vdiemence, 
does not i^eak the sterner pasnons, spoils some 
of his inest songs by pretty images, is too refined 
and subtle in his dialect, and too negligent of 
narrative ; but to prove tiiese assertions would 
take too great space, and perhaps lead some (me 
to liiink we wished to run down Moore. He is 
immeasurably our greatest poet, and the greatest 
lyrist, except Burns and Beranger, that ever 
lived ; but he has not given songs to t^e middk» 
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anfl poor classes of Irish. The Irish-speaking 
people have songs by the thousand, but they (es- 
pecially the political ones) are too despairing ; the 
poor, who are limited, (and, therefore, in some 
sort barbarised) to English alone, have only the 
coarsest ballads, wherein an occasional thought of 
. frolic, or wrath, or misery, is utterly unable to 
redeem the mass of threadbare jests, ribaldry, 
mock sentiment from the heathen mythology, low 
thoughts, and barbarous misuse of the metres and 
rhymes of the language. The middle classes are 
forced to put up with snatches from those above 
and below them, and have less music than either. 
We want the verse- writers of Ireland to try 
and remedy all these wants. If they be poets, 
they can do so. If they be men of bounding 
animal spirits, who love the rise because of its 
toil, and the descent because of its speed — ^who 
have grown up amid the conmion talk and pictures 
of nature — ^the bosomed lake amid rocks — ^like a 
woman in a warrior's arms — ^the endless sea with 
its roaring or whispering fringes — ^the mantled, 
or glittering, or thundering night — ^the bleak 
moor, the many- voiced trees, the bounding river — 
if they be men who have passionately loved, and, 
ere philosophy raised them above it, ardently 
hated — ^if they are men generous in friendship, 
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hearty ai the Hearth, tranced by sweet or mad- 
dened by strong sounds, sobbing with unused 
strength and fiery for freedom and glory, then they 
can write lyrics for every class in Ireland. 

There are great gaps in Irish Song to be filled 
up. This is true even of the songs of the Irish- 
speaking people. Many of the short snatches 
preserved among them from olden times are 
sweet and noble ; but the bulk of the songs are 
very defective. Most of those hitherto in use 
were composed during the last century, and, 
therefore, their structure is irregular, their grief 
slavish and despairing, their joy reckless and 
bombastic, their religion bitter and sectarian, 
their politics Jacobite, and concealed by extrava- 
gant and tiresome allegory. . Ignorance, disor- 
der, and every kind of oppression weakened and 
darkened the lyric genius of Ireland. Even 
these, such as they are, diminish daily in the 
country, and a lower class come in. We have 
before us a number of the balHids now printed at 
Cork, in Irish, and English and Irish mixed. 
They are little above the street ballads in the 
English tongue. If Hardiman's and Daly's col- 
lections be fair specimens (as we believe they are) 
of the Irish Jacobite songs, we should not care 
to have more than a few of them given to the 
b3 
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poq^le ; but| periiaps, there may be twentj, which, 
if printed clearly in alips, would aeU as ballads 
in the Irish districts. 

Assuming that ^le morsels given in O'Seillj's 
catalogue of Irish writers do not exaggerate the 
merits of the older bards, their works would sup* 
plj niunberiess pastoral^ love, joy, wailing, and 
war songs. A popidar editoif of these could con- 
dense them into three or four verses each — cut 
them so as exactly to suit the airs, preserve the 
local and broad hist(»ical allusions, but remove 
the clumsy ornaments and exaggeraUons. This 
is what Ramsay, Bum% and Cunningham did 
with the Lowland Scotch songs, and thus made 
Hiem what they are— the best in Europe. This 
need not prevent complete editions of these songs 
in learned books ; but such books are ior libra* 
ries, not cabins. 

There is one want, however, in all the Irish 
songs — ^it is of strictly national lyrics. They are 
national in form and colour, but clannish in 
opinion. In fact, from Brian's death, there was 
no thought of an Irish nation, save when some 
great event, like Aodh (yNeill's march to Mun- 
Bter, or Owen Roe's victory at Beinnburb, flashed 
and vanished. These songs celebrate McCarthy 
or (yMore, O'Connor, or O'Neill — his prowess. 
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his following, kis hospitality ; but they ctj down 
his Irish, or ^'more than Irish'' neighbour, as 
freely as they do the foreign opi»^essor. True 
it is you will find amid the flight of minstrds one 
bolder than the rest, who moimis for the time 
when the Milesians swayed, and tells that ^a 
sonl has come into Eke," and summons ^ the 
Milesian Uibes to battle for Ireland. But even 
in the iTth eentury, when the footing of the 
Norman and Saxon in Ireland was as sure as 
that €i the once-invading Milesians thanselres, 
we find the cry purely to the older Irish races, and 
the bounds of the naticm made, not by the island, 
but by genealogy. 

We may remark, in passing, that on no hypo- 
thesis did these sai&e Milesians form more than 
ihe aristocracy (^ancient Ireland — a class — a race 
of conquerors. 

Dr. MacEUde has made a noble attempt to 
supply this deficiency by his translation of Moore 
into Irish ; but we are told that the language of 
his translation is too literary, and that the peo- 
ple do not relish these songs. A stronger reason 
for their failure (if in so short a time their fate 
can be judged) is, that the originals want the 
idiom and colour of the country, and are too 
subtie in thought. This remark does not appty 
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to Moore's love songs, nor to some at least of his 
political lyrics, and we cannot doubt that, if 
translated into vernacular Irish, and printed as 
ballads, they would succeed. For the present 
nothing better can be done than to paraphrase the 
Songs of the Nation into racy and musical Irish ; 
though a time may come when some one born 
amid the Irish tongue, reared amid Gaelic asso- 
ciations, instructed in the state of Modem Ire- 
land, and filled with passion and prophecy, shall 
sing^the union and destiny of all the races set- 
tled on Irish ground, till the vales of Munster 
and the cliffs of Connaught ring with the words 
of Nationality, 

But whatever may be done by translation and 
editing for the songs of the Irish-speaking race, 
those of our English-speaking countrymen are to 
be written. Moore, Griffin, Banim, and Calla- 
nan have written plenty of songs. Those of 
Moore have reached the drawing-rooms ; but 
what do the People know even of his ? Buy a 
ballad in any street in Ireland, from the metro- 
polis to the village, and you will find in it, per- 
haps, some humour, some tenderness, and some 
sweetness of sound ; but you will certainly find 
bombast, or slander, or coarseness, united in aU 
cases with false rhythm, false rhyme, conceited 
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imagery, black paper, and blotted printing. A 
high class of ballads would do immense good-^ 
the present race demean and mislead the People 
as much as they stimulate them ; for the sale of 
these ballads is immense, and printers in Dublin, 
Drogheda, Cork, and Belfast, live by their sale 
exclusively. Were an enterprising man to issue 
the choice songs of Drennan, Griffin, Moore, on 
good paper, and well printed, he would make a 
fortune of ** halfpenny ballads." 

The Anglo-Irish songs, through most of the 
last century, are generally indecent or factious. 
The cadets of the Munster Protestants, living 
like garrison soldiers, drinking, racing, and danc- 
ing, wrote the one class. The clergy of the Ul- 
ster Presbyterians wrote the other. " The Rakes 
of Mallow," and ** The Protestant Boys," are choice 
specimens of the two classes — vigorous and musi- 
cal, and Irish, no doubt, but surely not fit for 
this generation. 

Great opportunities came with the Volunteers 
and United Irishmen, but the men were wanting. 
We have but one good Volunteer song. It was 
written by Lysaght, after that illustrious militia 
was dissolved. Drennan's " Wake of William 
Orr" is not a song ; but he gave the United men 
the only good song they had — " When Erin first 
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rose/' ^In " Paddy's Resource," the text-book 
of the men who were " up," there is but one to- 
lerable eoag — ** God save the Eights of Man ;" 
nor, looking bejond these, can we think of any- 
thing of a high class but '' The Sean Bhan 
Bhochd," «* The Wearing of the Green," Ly- 
saght's " Island," and Reynoldfl' *' Erin go bragh,'' 
if it be his. 

Two of Lady Morgan's songs, <* Savoumah 
Dilis" and " Kate Kearney," have certainly gone 
through all classes, and perhaps we might add a 
iittle to these exceptions ; but it is a sad fact that 
most of the lew good songs we have described are 
scarce, and are never printed in a ballad shape. 

There is i^nty, then, for the present race of 
Irish lyrists to do. They have a great hmtage 
in the national music It has every excellence 
and every variety. It is not needful for a writer 
of our songs to be a musician, though he will 
certainly gain much accuracy, and save much 
labour to others and himself by being so. Moore 
is a musician of great attainments, and Bums 
used to compose his songs when going over, and 
over, and over the tune with or without words. 
But constantly listening to the playing of Irish 
airs will enable any man with a tolerable ear 
and otherwise qualified, to write wordsto them. 
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Hare, we would give two cautkms. First— 
That the airs in Moore's Mdodies are very cor- 
rupt^ and shotdd never be used for the study of 
Irish niiisic This is even more true of Lover^s 
tunes* There is no need of using them, for Bunt- 
ing*s and Holden's ooUections are cheaper, and 
contain pore setdngs. Secondly— «That as there 
•re hundreds of the finest airs to which no Eng- 
lish words have been written, and as the effect 
of a wag is greatly increased by having one set 
of words always joined with one tune, our versi- 
fiers should carefully avoid the airs to which 
Moore, Gri£Gj), or any other Irishman has written 
even mocteratdy good words* 
j^ In endeavouring to learn an air for the pur- 
y pose of writing words to it, the first care should 
of course be to get at its character — as gay, 
hopeful, loving, sentimental, lively, hesitating, 
woful, despairing, resolute, fiery or variable. — 
Many Irish airs take a difibrent character when 
{^yed fost or slow, lightly or strongly ; but there 
is some one mode of playing which is best of all, 
and the character expressed by it must determine 
the character of the words. For, nothing can be 
worse than a gay song to calm music, or massive 
words to a delicate air; in all cases the tune 
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must suggest, and will suggest, to the lyrist the 
sentiment of the words. 

The tune will, of course, fix the number of 
lines in a verse. Frequently the number and 
order of the lines can be varied. Three rhymes 
and a fall, or couplets, or alternate rhymes, may 
answer the same set of notes ; or rhymes, if too 
numerous, may be got rid of by making one long, 
instead of two short lines. Where the same notes 
come with emphasis at the ends of musical phrases, 
the words should rhyme, in order to secure the 
full efiect. The doubling two lines into one is 
most convenient where the first has accents on 
both the last syllables, for you thus escape the 
necessity of double rhyming. In the softer airs 
the efiect of this is rather agreeable than other- 
wise. 

Talking of double rhymes, they are peculiarly 
fitted for strong political and didactic songs, for 
the abstract and political words in English are 
chiefiy of Latin origin, of considerable length and 
gravity, and have double accents. The more 
familiar English words (which best suit most 
songs) contain few doubly-accented terminations, 
and are therefore little fitted for double rhyming. 

Expletive syllables in the beginning of lines 
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where the tune is sharp and gay are often an im- 
proYementy but they should never follow a double 
rhyme. 

In strong and firm tunes having a syllable for 
every note is a perfection, though one hard to be 
attained without harshness from the crowd of 
consonants in English. With soft tunes, on the 
other .hand, it is commonly better to have in most 
lines two or more light notes to one syllable, so 
that the words may be dwelt on and softly sounded ; 
but where and how must be determined by the 
taste of the writer. 

The sound of the air will always show the 
current of thought, its pauses, and changes. And 
a nice attention and bold sympathy with these 
properties of a tune is necessary to lyrical success. 

A great advantage, too, of writing for existing 
airs is the variety of metres thus gained, and the 
naturally-greater variety of thought and expres- 
sion thus suggested. 

We have spoken in reference to Ballads of the 
use of Choruses and Burdens, and said that we 
thought there were some Ballads which were in- 
jured by them ; but all songs, save (perhaps) those 
of desperate sorrow, gain by burden lines and 
choruses. They are almost universal in the 
Native Irish and Lowland Scotch. Beranger 
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has employed them in most of his songs, and 
Moore in many of his. A choros should, of 
course, contain the very spirit of the song — 
bounding, if it be gay, fierce if it be bold, doting 
if it loves. Merely repeating <me verse between, 
<Kr at the head or tail of another, is not putting a 
choftis^ it must be the verse whidi beats the best 
on your ear, and has the most edio in your heart 
Soi, too, of burdens, they are not made merdy by 
brin^g in the same words in like places. They 
must be marked words forcibly brought in. 

Irish choruses have often a glorious effect in 
English siMigs, nor need any one familiar with 
the peasantry, or with Edward O'Reilly's Irish 
Writers, published as the first part of Ihe TranM- 
actions of the Ibemo»Ceitic Society, be at any 
loss for ^em. 

These are some of the minutiffi of song-writing, 
whidi we note for the consideration of our young 
writers, leaving them to add to, or modify these, 
according to their observation. 

Of course, different men and different moods 
will produce various classes of songs. We shall 
have i^ces for alL Songs for the Street and 
Field, require simple words, bold, strong imagery, 
plain, deep passions, (love, patriotism, conciliati(»i, 
glory, indignation, resolve,) daring humour, broad 
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namtivOy highest morals. In srafs for the 
wealthier chisses^ great sabdetj, remoter aDusioiiy 
less obvious idiom and constmetiony will be tole- 
rable, though in all cases we think simplicitj and 
heartiness needfol to the perftct success of a 
song. 

If men aUe to write, will fling themselves 
gallantlj and faithfully on the work we have here 
plotted for them^ we shall soon have Fair and 
Theatre, Concert ^d Drawing-Boom, Boad and 
Shop, echoing with Songs bringing home Love, 
Courage, and Patriotism to every heart. 



THE 

SONGS OF IRELAND. 



IT IS NOT THE TEAR AT THIS MOMENT 
SHED. 

BT THOMAS MOOBS. 

It is not the tear at this moment shed. 

When the cold turf has just been laid o'er him, 
That can tell how hdoved is the friend that's fled. 

And how deep in our hearts we deplore him. 
*TiB the tear, through many a long day wept, 

.Through a life by his loss all shaded ; 
'Tis the sad remembrance fondly kept. 

When all other grieft hare fiided. 

And thus shall we mourn, and his memory's light. 
As it shines through our hearts, shall improve them. 

And worth shall seem fairer and truth more bright, 
When we think how he lired but to loye th^n. 
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And as buried Mdnti the grare perfiinie, 
Where ftdeless they've long been lying, 

So our hearts shall boirow a sweetening bloom, 
Viom the image he left there in dying. 



SONGS OF OUB LAND. 
Aia— " Old LangoUe:' 

SoMos of our land, ye are with us i&t ever : 

The power and the splendour of thrones pass away. 
But yours is the might of some £ur flowing river. 

Through summer^s bright roses, or autumn's decay. 
Ye treasure each Tdce of the swift passing ages, 

And truth, which time writeth on leaves or on sand; 
Ye bring us the bright thoughts of poets and sages. 

And keep them among us, old songs of our land. 

The baids may go down to the plaoe of their slumben. 

The lyre of the charmer be hushed in the grave, 
But £ur in the future tlie power of their numbers 

Shall kindle the hearts of our ffdthM and brave. 
It will waken an echo in souls deep and lonel/, 

like voices of reeds by the summer breeze fimned; 
It will caH up a spirit of freedom, when only 

Her breaHhiags are heavd in the songs of our Isoid. 
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For the J keep a reoord of those, the trae-heartod* 

Who fell with the cante they had rowed to maintahi; 
Thej show ns bright shadows of glory departed. 

Of the lore that grew cold, and the hope that was 
Tain; 
The page may be lost and the pen long forsaken. 

And weeds may grow wild o'er the brare hesart and 
hand; 
Bat ye are still left when all else hath been taken. 

Like streams in the desert, sweet songs of our land. 

Songs of oor land, ye hare fallowed the slraag«r, 

With power orer ocean and desert afieur. 
Ye hare gone with our wanderers throogh distance and 
danger. 

And gladdened their path like a home-goiding star; 
With the breath of our mountains in sommers long 
Taniahed, 

And visions that passed like a waye from our strand. 
With hope for their country and joy from her banished, 

Ye come to us erer, sweet songs of our land. 

The q^ting-time may come with the song of her floaty. 

To bid the green heart of the forest rejoice ; 
But the pmeof themouBtaan, thmig^ blasted and hoaiy. 

And rock in the desert, can send forth a rcnoe* 
It is thus in their tiiumph Ibr de^ desolations. 

While ocean wares loU, oit the mountains shall stand. 
Still hearts that are brayest, and best of the nations. 

Shall glory and liye in the songs of our land. 
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THE MAID OF CASTLE CRAIGH. 

Thbbb times the flowers have faded since I left my 

native home. 
Through hopeless lore enlisting, in foreign lands to 

roam; 
But wheresoever I ^fandered— near or {Ieit away. 
No maiden fiur conld e'er compare with the Maid of 

Castle Craigh. 

Hei* hlooming cheek was like the rose, all blushing ; and 

her eye 
Like yonder star, that shines a&r so bright and 

tenderly ; 
Her bosom like the snow, in ev'ning's rosy ray. 
But oh I it seemed as cold to me, sweet Maid of Castle 

Craigh. 

I courted her a year and more, and sought to gain her 

lore, 
And sure her heart was fond and warm, though timid 

as the dove ; 
For oh I I nerer knew, till I was fkr away, 
That I had won thy gentle heart, dear maid of Castle 

Craigh. 
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But now my grieft TO «n at rert. the WM. «t length M» 
o'er, 

Aod landed safe on Erin', soil. Ill nerer leave it more: 
^t hTe in peace and J07. to bless each happy day. 
With thee, my own, my only lore, dear maid of CastlA 
Craigh. 



tit) Z'Ye^t) t>e^t) Boct).* 

OhI the French are on the sea. 

Says the re4ij Be4ij BodD ; 
The I^nch are on the sea. 

Says the re4l) Be4l) BodT> ; 
OhI the French are in the bay, 
Theyll be here without delay. 
And the Orange will decay. 

Says the re4l) be4l) 'bo&o. 

CHORUS. 

Oh I the French are in the Bay, 
Theyll be here by break of day. 
And the Orange will decay. 
Says the re4l) Be4l) UodX>. 

• "The poor old woman." The rersioiM of this Knur «* n««- 
bericBsrbnt that hen. given 1. conriden^iSe h«i.^e^^ 
its composition 18 1797, tixe period at which tiie Fr^ fleS J^i« 
B^toy^y. ll^enearert approximation to the^J^r^thl 
^lL?^T!?cf^'* "' "^ commnnlcated byo^^X 
EngUiheMi, i8"ShanTanvochV ttieTiUgariDodeofipeU^ttr 
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Aad wbeie will th^ haTe iSidr cans^? 

Says the re4n Ve4l) Bodt) ; 
Wbese will they hare tiieir camp ? 

Bays the re4.i> Bc4t) BodD ; 
On the Cmrach of Eildare 
The boys they will be there 
With their pikes in good repair. 

Says the re4i) ^4i) bodt). 

To the Currach of Eildare 
The boys th^ will z^paii^ 
And Lord- JSdward will be there, 
Says the re4i} Be^ hotno. 



Then what will the yeomen do? 

Says there4l) Be41) boc^ ; 
What wiU the yeomen do ? 

Says the rC4l) Be4l) bpdx> ; 
What should the yeomen do, 
Bat throw off the red and blue. 
And swear that theyll be true 

To the rc^t) be4i) bod'o ? 



What should ihe yeomen do 
But throw off the red andldne. 
And swear that theylA be tnie 
To the re4l) 15e4lJ hot^o ? 
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And what oolour will they wear ? 

SajB the re4i) Be4t) bodt> ; 
What colour wiU thej wear ? 

SajB the XCdt) Be4i) tx>6D ; 
What colour ihould he seen 
Where our iFathers' homes haTc heen. 
But our own immortal Green ? 

8a}rtihereAt)5e4t) Bo^t). 

What odour should he seen 
Whtre our Fathers' homes hare heen. 
But our own immortal Green? 
Says the T^^^ ^^^ hodO. 

And will IreUnd then he free? 

Sajs the r^4l) Be4t) bo6v ; 
Will Ireland then he free ? 

Says the re4i) tte4l) bO(5t>; 
Yes ! Ireland bhaix he free» 
From the centre to the sea ; 
Then hurra for laherty I 

Says the rc^4t) be4l) Bod^ 

Yes 1 Ireland bhaix he tree. 
From the centre to the sea ; 
Then hurra for Liberty 1 
Says the r^4l) be4l) Bo6a 



BONOS OF IBBLAND. 



W^illit wo Tcojtt.* 



BT THB BIGHT HON. OBOROE OOLB. 

[Mr. Ogle was 1)oni In .1789, and died in 1814. ^e represented 
Dablinci1yinl799, and voted against tiie Union. This beaotlM song 
is supposed to have been addressed to Miss Moore, %he lady to whom he 
was afterwards married.] 

As down hj Banna's banks I strayed, 

One erening in May, 
The little birds, in blithest notes, 

Made rocal er'ry spray ; 
They sung their little notes of love. 

They sung them o'er and o'er. 
Ah! SMt) tt)0 d|ior6e tt)0 e4lljt) 6s, t 

'n 204iiij5 tt)o reditu 

The daisy pied, and all the sweets 

The dawn of Nature yields— 
The primrose pale, and vilet blue. 

Lay scattered o'er the fields ; 
Such fhkgrance in the bosom lies 

Of her whom I adore. 
Ah I SM* tt)0 eilO)'6e, &C 

« Prononnced M0II7 Mostliore. 

t CommoDlj written, **Gnunadiree ma collenoge, mj Molly 
Aithore.** |Its literal translation is, "Love of my heart-mji dear 
yonng glii---my darling Molly." 
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I Urid me down upon a bank. 

Bewailing my tad fate» 
That doom'd me tims the tlATe of Unre, 

And croel MoUj'i hate ; 
How ean ibe break the honest heart 

That wean her in its core? 
Ahl 5|U'6 tl)0 d|U^^ &C. 

You laid jou loTed me, Molly dear I 

Ahl whydidlbeliere? 
Yet who could think luch tender words 

Were meant but to deceiye ? 
That lore was all I asked on earths 

Kay Heaven could give no more. 
Ahl SfU-b tno dtioi^e, &c 

Oh I had I all the flocks that graie 

On yonder yellow hill; 
Or lowed for me the numerous herds 

That yon green pasture fill — 
With her I lore I'd gladly share 

Hy kine and fleecy store. 
Ah I SM* iijo djio^te, &C. 

Two turtle-doves, above my head. 

Sat courting on a bough, 
I envied them their happiness. 

To see them bill and coo. 
Such fondness once for me was showD, 

But now, alasl tiso'er. 
Aht SMT) tl)0 djtoite, &C 
c3 
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Then fare thee well, my M0II7 deart 

Thj loss I e*er shall moan. 
Whilst life remains in Strephon's hearty 

'Twill beat for thee alone : 
Though thou art false, may Heaven <»ithM 

It's choicest blessings pour. 
Ah I 3|l4* fl)0 ^|l07'6e, &C. 



BT DR. DRENNAN. 

Whbn 6flYte first rose from the dark swelling flood* 
Qod bless'd the green island, and saw it was good; 
The em'rald of Europe, it sparkled and shone, 
In the ring of the world, the most precious stone. 
In her sun, in her soil, in her station thrice blest. 
With her back towards Britain, her face to the West, 
6T|te stands proudly insular, on her steep shore, 
And strikes her high harp mid the ocean's deep roarr 

But when its soft tones seem to mourn and to weep. 
The dark chain of silence is thrown o'er the deep ; 
At the thought of the past the tears gush fh>m her eyes. 
And the pulse of her heart makes her white bosom rise. 
O I sons of green oljte, lament o'er the time. 
When religion was war, and our country a crime 
When man in God's image, inverted his plan. 
And moulded his God in the image of man. 

* Vviffo Erin. 
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When tiie int'rest of state wrought the general woe, 
The stranger a friend, and the native a foe ; 
While the mother rejoiced o'er her children oppressed. 
And dasp'd the invader more close to her breast. 
When with pale for the body and pale for the soul, 
Qinrch and state joined in compact to conquer the whole ; 
And as Shannon was stained with Milesian blood, 
Ey'd each other askance and pronounced it was good. 

By the groans that ascend firom your forefkthers' grave. 
For their country thus left to the brute and the slave. 
Drive the demon of Bigotry home to his den. 
And where Britain made brutes now let 6|Tl6r make men. 
Let my sons like the leaves of the shamrock unite, 
A partition of sects from one footstalk of right , 
Give each his ftill share of the earth and the sky. 
Nor fatten the slave where the serpent would die. 

Alas I for poor 67Tie that some are still seen. 

Who would die the grass red from their hatred to Green ; 

Yet, oh I when you're up and they're down, let them 

live, 
Then yield them that mercy which they would not giv«. 
Ann of 6l|lC be strong I but be gentle as brave I 
And uplifted to strike, be still ready to save 1 
Let no feeling of vengeance presume to defile 
The cause of, or men of, the Emerald Isle. 

The cause it is good, and the men they are true. 

And the green shall outlive both the Orange and Bltke 1 
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And the trimnplifl of 6rfflc her dangfaten shall shan^ 
With the fail swcfUing chest, and the fair flowing hair. 
Their bosom heaves high for the worthy and brare. 
Bat no eowBTd shall rest in that soft-swelling wave ; 
Men of o9|te ! awake, and make haste to be blest» 
Rise Aroh of the Ocean, and Queen of the West I 



BUMPER, SQUIRE JONES. 

BT ABTBOB DAWBOB, 

BABOV or THB BXOHBQUXB. 

[Thlfl odrtirated aoog was written to «n air of CtfoknX **Tia3utf 
Jones." Walker and Banting have snppoaed the woida to be pan- 
plirased from the Mah; hot there seems no doubt that fhej are the 
original conq[H)8ition of ttie fiusetions jndge. The IbDowing hlsttny 
of ttie song is glTeo in the JDnUm VmpenUif Moffomne, tor Jamiaiy, 
1841:-^ 

"Respecting the (nigin of Garolan's line air of *Bmnper, Squire Jooei^* 
we have heard a difRsrent aoooont firom that giren on 0*Neiiri anlluH 
rity. It was told ns by onr lamented friend, the late Dean of St P*- 
trick^ as ttie tradition presenred in his fiunily, and was to the liaUow^ 
ing sObct: Carolan and Baron Dawson, the grand or great grand-nnde 
to the dean, happened to be eiOoying together, with others, tiie hotgi' 
talities of Squire Jones at Moneyglass, and dept in rooms ac^acent to 
each other. The bard, being called iqion bjthe company to compose 
« song or tune in honour oftheir host, undertook to conq^ with their 
request and on retiring to his apartment, took his harp with him, and 
under the insfrfratton of copious libi^ons of his fATourite liquor, not 
only produced the melody now known as * Bumper, Squire Jones,* but 
also rery indifferent En^ish words to it While tbe bard was thus 
employed, however, the Judge was not idle. Being possewed of «ilnt 
musical ear, as weU as of considerable poettcal taknta, he not only 
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flx«d the melodf on hi» memoiy, but sctaallj wrote llie noMe soaff 
BOW iBOorporated with it before he retired to rest. The result may be 
anticipated. At breakfut on the following morning, when Carolan 
sang and plajred his composition, Baron Dawson, to the astonishment 
of all present, and of the bard in particular, stontlj denied the claim 
of Carolan to the melody, charged him with andadons piracy, both 
mnaical and poetical, and, to prove the &ct, sang the melody to his 
own words amidst the joyons shonts of approbation of all his hearers-^ 
the enraged bard excepted, wtio vented his execrations in cones on tho 
Judge both load and deq;».**] 

Ye good-fellows all, 
Who lore to be told where good claret's in store* 
Attend to the call 
Of one who*8 ne'er frighted, 
But greatlj delighted. 
With six bottles more : 
Be sure you don't pass 
The good house Money-glass, 
Which the jolly red god so peculiarly owns ; 
'Twill well suit your humour. 
For pray what would you more. 
Than mirth, with good claret, and bumpers, *6giiire 
Jones. 

Ye lovers, who pine 
For lasses that oft prove as cruel as fSur, 
Who whimper and whine 

For lilies and roses. 

With eyes, lips, and noses. 
Or tip of an ear : 

Come hither, I'll show you. 

How PhiUis and Chloe, 
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No more shall occasion such sighs and sneh groans ; 

For what mortal so stupid 

As ilot to quit Cupid, 
When called hy good claret^ and bumpers, Squire Janet. 

Te poets, who write, 
And hng of jour drinking fam*d Helicon's brook. 
Though all you get by 't 
Is a dinner oft-times. 
In reward of your rhymes. 
With Humphry the duke : 
Learn Bacchus to follow 
And quit your Apollo, 
Forsake all the Muses, those senseless old oroaes • 
Our jingling of glasses, 
Tour rhyming surpasses. 
When crowned with good olaret, and bumpers^ 'Squire 
Jones. 

Ye soldiers so stout, 
With plenty of oaths, tho' no plenty of ooin. 
Who make such a rout 
Of all your commanders 
Who served us in Manders, 
And eke at the Boyne : 
C!ome leave off your rattling 
Of sieging and battling, 
And know you'd much better to sleep in whole bones i 
Were you sent to Gibraltar 
Tour notes you'd soon alter. 
And wish for good daret, and bumpers. Squire Jones. 
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Ye clergy eo wi0e» 
Who mysMeB profound can denKmstnte moet dear, 
How worthy to liae I 
You preach once a we^, 
But your titfaep never sedc 
4JN>^e once in a yeart 
Ck>me hete without fiiiling^ 
And leave off yonr railing 
'Gainst bishops providing fcnr doll stupid drooes $ 
Says the text so divine, 
" What is life without wine?" 
Then away with tl^ elair6t--« hamper. Squire Jcmee. 

Ye lawyers so just, 
Be the cause what it will, who so learnedly plead, 
How worthy of trust. 
You know black from white. 
Yet prefer wrong to right 
As you chance to be fee'd : 
Leave musty reports, 
And forsake the king's courts, 
Where dulness and discord have set up their thrones ; 
Bum Salkeld and Ventris, 
With aU your damn'd Entries, 
And away with the claret— a bumper, Squire Jones. 

Ye physical tribe. 
Whose knowledge consists in hard words and grimace, 
Whene'er you prescribe. 
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Hare at your devotion, 

mis, bolus, or potion. 
Be what will the case: 

Pray where is the need 

To purge, blister, and bleed? 
When, ailing yourselves, the whole flaculty owns. 

That the forms of old Galen 

Are not so prevailing 
As mirth with good claret— and bumpers. Squire Jones. 

Ye fozhunters eke, 
That follow the call of the horn and the hound. 
Who your ladies forsake, 
Before they're awake. 
To beat up the brake 
Where the vermin is f oimd : 
Leave Piper and Blueman, 
Shrill Duchess and Trueman ; 
Ko music is found in such dissonant tones: 
Would you ravish your ears 
With the songs of the spheres. 
Hark away to the daiet— a bumper. Squire Jones. 
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BOBY 0*MOBE. 

BT 0AX1XBL LOTEB. 

Author of "Traits and Stortoa of Ii«land." &o. 

TouNo Rory O'More courted Kathleen b4l), 

He was bold as a hawk, and she soft as the dawn ; 

He wished m his heart pretty Kathleen to please, 

And he thought the best way to do that was to tease ; 

*• Now Eoiy, be aisy," sweet Kathleen would cry, 

(Beproof on her lip, but a smile in her eye ;) 

** With your tricks, I don't know, in troth, what I'm 

about, 
X'aith, you're teas'd me till I'ye put on my doak inside 

out I" 
•« Och, jewel," says Bory, ** that same is the way. 
You've thrated my heart for this many a day. 
And 'tis plased that I am, and why not, to be sure? 
For 'tis all for good luck," says bold Bory O'More. 

"Indeed, then," says Kathleen, "don't think of the 

like, 
For I half gave a promise to soothering Mike, 
The ground that I walk on, he loves, I'll be bound." 
"Faith," says Bory, "I'd rather love you than the 

ground." 
" Now Bory, I'll cry, if you don't let me go, 
Sure I dhrame every night that I am hating you so." 

D 
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•* Och," sajs Bory, ** that same I'm delighted to hear. 
For dhrames always go hy contraries, my dear ; 
So, jewel, keep dramin' that same till jou die. 
And bright momin' will glre dirty night the black lie. 
And 'tis pleased that I am, and why not, to be sure ? 
8mce 'tis all for good lack," says bold Bory O'More. 

*' Arrah, Kathleen, my darlint, yon've teased me enough. 
And I've thrash'd fbr your sake Binny (zrimes and James 

Duff, 
And IVe made myself, drinkin' your health, quite a 

baste. 
So I think, after that, I may talk to the priest." 
Then Hoiy the rogue, stole his arm round her neck. 
So soft, and so white, without freckle or speck. 
And he looked in her eyes that were beaming with light. 
And he kiss'd her sweet lips — don't you think he was 

right? 
" Now, Bory, leave off. Sir, you'll hug me no more. 
That's eight times to day that you've kiss'd me before." 
** Then here goes another," says he, ** to make sure. 
For there's luck in odd numbers," says Bory O'More. 
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LET £RIN RTCICBMBEB THE DATS OF OLIX 

BT THOMAS MOOBB. 

Lbt Erin remember the days of old, 

Ere her faithless sons betrsj'd her ; 
When Malachi wore the collar of gold. 

Which he won from the proud invader ; 
When her kings, with standard of gtreen nnfiirl'd» 

Led the Bed-Branch Knights to danger ; 
Ere the emerald gem of the western world 

Was set in the crown of a stranger. 

On Longh Neagh*s hank as the fisherman strajs, 

When the clear, cold ore's declining. 
He sees the round towers of other days 

In the waves beneath him shming t 
Thus shall memory often, in dreams sublime * 

Catch a glimpse of the days that are over ; 
Thus, sighing, look thro' the waves of time 

For ihe Umg fSaded glories they cover 1 
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THE SONS OP HIBERNIA. 

Brave sons of Hibernia, yoiir shamrocks display, 
Fop ever made sacred on St. Patrick's day ; 
Tis a type of religion, the badge of our saint, 
And a plant of that soil which no venom can taint. 

Both Venus and Mars to that land lay a claim, 
Their title is own*d and recorded by fSsune : 
But Saint Patrick to fHendship has hallowed the ground. 
And made hospitality ever abound. 

Then with shamrocks and myrtles let's garnish the bowl. 
In converse convivial and sweet flow of soul. 
To our saint make oblations of generous wine. 
What saint would have more, sure 'tis worship divine ? 

Tho' jovial and festive in seeming excess. 
We've hearts sympathetic of others' distress. 
May our shamrock continue to flourish and prove 
An emblem of charity, friendship, and leve. 

May the blights of disunion no longer remain, 
Our shamrock to wither, its glories to stain ; 
May it flourish for ever, we heaven invoke. 
Kindly shelter'd and fenc'd by the brave Irish oak. 
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C\\u)YC)t) lit).* 

Let the fanner praise his grounds, 
Let the huntsman praise his hounds, 

The shepherd his dew-scented lawn ; 
But I more bless'd than they, 
Spend each happy mght and day 

With my charming Uttle Cjliiirclt) Ut), Ul), UtJ. 

My charming little Cjliirrclt) Ut). 
5114-6 ttjo diioi'be ttjo t\iu)xc% 
Jr tUiT)x;e ie/xl ttjo tf)tiiiT)^i), 

Jr 5TU'6 ttjo 6\iorte 4 cu)l)X) b4t), 

Jr rUm'ce se^l ttjo tf)U]ti)jT), 
Jr 5n4'6 ti)o ctioj^e 4 cuiHi) b4r), b4T), b4iv 
Jr SM** ^o dtioj^e 4 cu)l1t) b4r). 



• Vnlgaily erttUkeen 1mm, Anglic^— « little Jag. The chonu as 
oommoBlj written in order to convey some idea of its sound to the 
English reader if mere gibheriah, viz:— 

Gnunachree ma cruiskeen, 
Slantha gal mavoomeen, 
Oramadireeacoolinbawn, &c. 
Its trandation Is Hterally: 

" The love of my heart is my little Jug— 
vThe bright health of my darling girL 
Tha love of my heart Is her fUr hair," &c. 
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Immortal and dlvioe. 
Great Bacchus God of wine. 

Create me by adoption your son ; 
In hope that yon'U comply 
That my glass shaJl ne*er run dry. 

Nor my smiling Uttie C]lttjrcl!) Ut), Ac. 

S|l4<> 11)0 dtior^e, &C 

And when grim-death appears. 
In a few but pleasant years. 

To tell me that my glass has run ; 
ITl say begone, you knare, 
For bold Bacchus gave me leave 
qCo take another Cliunc)n Ut|, &c 

SM^b tijo dtior^e, &C. 
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KATHLEEN 0*MORB. 
If T lore, still I think that I see her once more. 
But, aUfl I she has left me her loss to deplore— 
My own little Kathleen, my poor little Kathleen, 
My Kathleen O'Morel 

Her hair glossy hlack, her eyes were dark hlue. 
Her colour still changing, her smiles erer new.* 
So pretty was Kathleen, my sweet little Kathleen, 
My Kathleen O'More I 

She milk'd the dun cow, that ne'er offered to stir ; 
Though wicked to all, it was gentle to her — 
So kind was my Kathleen, my poor little Kathleen, 
My Kathleen O'More 1 

She sat at the door one cold afternoon. 
To hear the wind hlow, and to gaze on the moon. 
So pensiye was Kathleen, my poor little Kathleen, 
My Kathleen 0*More 1 

C!old was the night-breeze that sigh'd round her howV, 
It chill'd my poor Kathleen, she droop'd from that hour ; 
And I lost my poor Kathleen,*my own little Kathleen, 
My Kathleen O'More. 

The bird, of all birds that I Ioto the best. 
Is the robin that in the church-yard builds his nest — 
For he seems to watch Kathleen, hags lightly o'er 
Kathleen, 
• My Kathleen O'More. 
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SONG OF MOINA THE MANUa 



• County ofMonaghan CAOJt^, 

'* I'te called my love, but he still sleeps on. 

And his lips are as cold as claj : 
I have kissed them o'er and o'er again — 
I hare pressed his cheek with my burning IroWf 

And I've watched o'er him all the day. 
Is it then true that no more thou'lt smile 
On Molua ? 

Art thou then lost to thy Moina ?' 

** Dear were our cottage and garden to me. 
When the hand of the spoiler came ; 

Bright was the dew on my loved rose tree — 

Every leaf looked green as an emerald bright. 
Enclosed in a diamond frame. 

Withered that tree where my lore first wooed 
His Moina 1 

But more withered the heart of poor Moina. 

" I once had a lamb my love gave me. 
As the mountai]^ snow 'twas white : 

Oh 1 how I loved it nobody knows I 

I decked it each mom with the myrtle and 
With 'forget me not' at night. 

My lover they slew, and they tore my lanib 
From Moina I 

They pierced the heart's core of poor Moina 1 
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A linnet sang sweet on a bough hard-by, 

Then flew past the hapless maid — 
* * "Kb my love," she cried, ** his Toice I know l" 
And she followed the bird to the valley below, 

And was lost in the evening shade. 
Slowly and heavily home I turned 

FromMoina— 
And wept o'er the fiite of poor Moina. 



THE BOYS OF KILKENNT. 

Ob ! the boys of Kilkenny are brave roving blades. 
And if ever they meet with the nice little maids, 
They'll kiss them, and coax them, and spend their 

money free, 
And of all towns in Ireland Kilkenny for me* 

In the town of Kilkenny there runs a clear stream. 
In the town of Kilkenny there lives a pretty dame, 
' Her lips are like roses, and her mouth much the same^ 
like a dish of fresh strawberries smothered in cream. 

Her eyes are as black as Kilkenny's famed coal. 
Which through my poor bosom have burnt a big hole. 
Her mind, like its river, is mild, clear, and pure. 
But her heart is more hard than its marble I'm sure. 



D 3 
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noivjt) "Ott^. 



BT THOMAa FUBLONO. 

AnUior of the "Misanthrope^** "Doom of Dereozi," fts. 

[Tlrft Mogtoan old Irish air, Is a translation, and has been published 
bj Mr. Hardiman in his Irish Minstrdsr, toL 1, p. 3H with the Mow- 
ing note iqqpended to it: — 

** Boisln Dobh, lAtfU Black lh$e, is an aUegorical ballad, in wh^h 
itroog political IbcUngs are oonreTed, as a personal address from a 
lorer to his &ir one. The aU^^cal meaning has been long rince for- 
gotten, and the Terses are now remembered and song as a plaintlye 
lore ditty. It was con^osed in the reign of Elizabeth of England, to 
celebrate om* Irish hero, ffitgh Bmulh CrjhnneU, of TyroonnelL Bf 
RoUin DkM, snppoeed to be a beloted female, is meant Lreland. The 
toils and soffnlngs of the patriot soldier are thnmghoot described aa 
the cares and feelings of aa anxious lover addressing the object of his 
aifection. The song condndes with a bold declaration of the dreadAil 
struggle which would be made before the country should be surren- 
dered to the embraces of our hero's hsted and implacable riraL The 
air is a good spedmea of the eharacteristie melancholy which porradee 
Irish music."] 

Oh I my iweet little rose, cease to pine for the past. 
For the friends that came eastward shall see thee at last; 
They bring blessings and fitrours the past never knew* 
To poor forth in gladness on my Boipt) 4>ub. 

Long, long> with my dearest, thro' strange scenes Pre 

gone, 
O'er mountains and broad valleys I still have toil'd on; 
O'er the Erne I have sailed as the rough gales blew. 
While the harp ponr'd its music for my Fo|ni9 OuBu 
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Tho' wQaried, oh I**!!^ Mr one I do not slight my song. 
For mj heart dearly lores thee, and hath loved thee 



In sadness and in sorrow I shall still he tme. 

And ding with wild fondness round my KOYTH) 4^b* 

There's no flower that e'er hloomed can my rose excel. 
There's no tongne that e'er moved half my lore can tell; 
Had I strength, had I skill the wide world to suhdoe, 
OhI the qneen of that wide worild should he Komt) 4>ub 

Had I power, oh I mylor'done, buv to plead thy right, 
I should speak out in boldness for my heart's delight ; 
I would tell to all round me how my fondness grew. 
And hid them hless the beauty of my KO|m) 40ub. 

The mountains, high and misty, thro' the moors must go. 
The rivers shall run backward, and the hikes overflow; 
And the wild waves of old ocean wear a crimson hoe^ 
Ere the world sees the mm of my Kom^ 4>ub. 



C 
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THE LBAVES SO GREEN. 

When life hath left this seusekss cla/^ 

Bj all but thee forgot ; 
Oh! bear me, dearest, faraway. 

To some green lonely spot: 
Where none with careless step maj tread 

The grass upon my grave. 
But gently o'er my narrow bed 

•* The leaves so green" may wave. 

The wild flowers, too, I loved so well. 

Shall breathe their sweetness Uiere, 
While thrush and blackbird's songs shall swell 

Amid the fragrant air. . . 

No noisy burst of joy or woe 

Will there disturb my rest. 
But silent tears in secret flow 

Er6m those who loved me best. 

The crowded town and haunts of men 

I never loved to tread. 
To sheltered vale or lonely glen 

My weary spirit fled. 
Then lay me, dearest, far away. 

By other eyes unseen. 
Where gleams of sunshine rarely stray, 

Beneath ** the leaves so green." 
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PROTESTANT BOYS. 

[Tblg )• a r&nier favountble spedmen of the coniiTlal Qraage M>ng8, 
i& Togae at the dose of the last century. Oat of a tolerably laige col- 
lection which I obtained fh>m afiriend, it is the only one poaaeailng 
luiy lyiical merit-though its claim to this Is slight— which was not 
too deeply impregnated with party bitterness or antl-Ixish sentiment 
tu make its uuertion in the present collection useftaL] 

Tell me, my friends, why are we met here ? 
Why thus assembled, ye Protestant Boys ? 
Bo mirth and good liquor, goodhmnour, good cheer. 
Call us to share of festlTity's joys ? 

Oh, no I 'las the cause 

Of king— fireedom— And laws, 
That calls loyal Protestants now to unite ; 

And Orange and Blue, 

Erer faithful and true. 
Our idng shall support, and sedition afii^t. 

Great spirit of William ! from heaven look down. 

And breathe in our hearts our forefathers' fire.-- 
Teach us to rival their glorious renown, 
From Papist or Frenchman ne'er to retire. 

Jacobine— Jacobite — 

Against aU to unite, 
Who dare to assail our sovereign's throne, 

For Orange and Blue 

Will be faithful and truc. 
And Protestant loyalty ever be shown. 
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In that loyalty proud, let us eyer remain. 

Bound together in truth and religion's pure band; 
Nor honour's fiiir cause, with foul bigotry stain. 
Since in courage and justice supported we stand. 

So heayen shall smile 

On our emerald isle, 
And lead us to conquest again and again ; 

While Papists shall proye 

Our brotherly love ; — 
We hate them at masters — ^we love them as men. 

By Hie deeds of their Others to glory inspired. 

Our Protestant heroes will combat the foe ; 
Hearts, with true honour and loyalty fired. 
Intrepid, undaunted, to conquest will go. 

In Orange and Blue, 

StiU faithful and true. 
The soul-stirring music of glory they 11 singi 

The shades of the Boyne 

In the chorus will join. 
And the welkin re-echo with God save the king. 
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GOl FOBGET MB. 

BT THE BET. CHABLE8 WOLVE. 

Alriiior of tbe celebrated lines on " The Death of Sir John Moore,*' fte. 
Aro— " Open the Window/' 

Go I forget me, why should sorrow 

O'er that hrow a shadow fling ? 
Go 1 forget me— and to-morrow 

Brightly smile, and sweetly sing. 
Smile— though I shall not he near thee ; 
Sing— though I shall never hear thee. 

May thy soul with pleasure shine. 

Lasting as the gloom of mine. 

like the sun— thy presence glowing. 
Clothes the meanest things in light ; 

And when thou, like him, art going» 
LoYeliest oljecti fiide in night. 

All things looked so hright about thee ; 

That they nothing seem ¥dthout thee. 
By that pure and ludd mind 
Earthly things were too refined. 

Go 1 thou Tision, wildly gleaming. 

Softly on my soul that fell, 
Gol for me no longer beaming, 

Hope and beauty, fare ye weUt 
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Go, and all that once delighted 
Take — and leave me all benighted* 
Glory's burning gen'rous swell, 
Fancy and the poet's shell. 



SEBENADE. 

BT 1. It CALLANAK. 

Author of the *' Rediue of Inchidony,** See, 



The blue waves are sleeping, 

The breezes are still. 
The light dews are weeping 

Soft tears on the hill. 
The moon in mild beauty 

Shines brightly above ; 
Then come to the casement, 

Oh ! Mary, my love. 

No form from the lattice 

Did ever recline 
Over Italy's waters 

More lovely than thine. 
Hien come to the window, 

And shed from above 
One glance of thy bright eye«- 

One smile of thy love. 
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From the storms of this world 

How gladly I'd fly 
To the calm of that breast — 

To the heayen of that eye. 
How deeply I love thee 

'Twere useless to tell, 
Farewell then, my dear one, 

My Maiy--£ureweU. 



O ejjie, MY COUNTRY I 

O 6>|IC, my country I although thy harp slumbers, 

And lies in oblirion in Tara's old hall. 
With scarce one kind hand to awaken its numbers. 

Or sound a lone dirge to the sons of Fingal. 
The trophies of warfare may hang there neglected. 

For cold lie the warriors to whom they were known : 
But the harp of old 6)tte shall still be respected. 

While there liyes but one bard to enliven its tone. 

O 6||ie, my country I I love thy green bowers. 

No music's to me like thy murmuring rills ; 
Thy shamrock to me ia the fisurett of flowers. 

And nought is more dear than thy daisy-^^lad hills ; 
Thy caves, whether used by the wairiors or sages. 

Are still sacred held in each Irishman's heart, 
And thy ivy.crowned turrets, the pride of past ages. 

Though mould'ring in ruin, do grandeur impart. 
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Britannia may rannt of lier lion and armour. 

And glory when the her old wooden walls yiewv ; 
Caledonia may boMt of her pibroch and claymore. 

And pride in her philabeg, kilt, and her hose. 
But where is the nation can rival old 6l|te, 

Or where is the country such heroes can boast ? 
In battle they're brave as the lion or tiger, 

And bold as the eagle that flies round her coast. 

The breezes oft shake both the rose and the thistle. 

While Sfftc'T green shamrock lies hushed in the vale ; 
In safety it rests while the stormy winds whistle, 

And grows undisturb'd 'midst the moss of the vale. 
Then hail I fairest island in Neptune's old ocean I 

Thou land of St. Patrick, my parents 45|t4'6 ! 
Ck>ld, cold must the heart be, and void of emotion. 

That loves not the music of " 67|ic 50 b|l45." 
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BT LADT XOBOAN. 

Avthore* of tlie '* WUd IrUh Giil,*' ke. 

Ah 1 the moment wu Md when B^ love md I parted— 

•S4 HjttlllDl!) x>nir eibllt) (J5. 
As I kisied off her tears, I was nigh broken-hearted U- 

*Sa il)U11it)lD 'oUrr Bjblli) (^ 
Wan was her cheek which hung on mj shoulder — 
Damp was her hand, no marble was colder, 
I felt that again I should never behold her, 

'S4 ft)iilllt)1t) v)l)X Bjbljt) 65. 

When the word of conmumd put our men into motion. 

I buckled on my knapsack to cross the wide ocean* 

Brisk were our troops, all roaring like thunder. 
Pleased with the voyage, impatient for plunder, 
Hy bosom with grief was almost torn asunder, 
'Sa ft)tt7|ll)1t) '0)\}X 6)bljn <%• 

Long I fought for my country, Deur, fkr from my true 
love. 

*S4 rt)iillii)1t) '0II1T eibllt) 65. 
All my pay and my booty I hoarded for you, love, 

*S4 rt)U1|it)}t)'OlliT 6)bl1t) (fe. 
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Peace was proclaimed, escaped from the slaughter, — 

Landed at home, my sweet girl I sought her ; 

But sorrow, alas I to the cold grave had brought her ; 



THE EMERALD ISLE. 

[This Bong is one of a dais the most mlachierons, and most mla< 
loading, fbat a nation can be fomiliarised witiL Not devoid of spirit, 
and wearing a certain bne of nationality; it treats irltli a redcless 
levity that vice, which, in days now happily gone by, degraded and en- 
slaved onr oonntry ; and with an eqnal recklessness fUsifies onr history. 
Tlie boast that " invasion conld not sever** those, whose accursed divi< 
rions made that invadon end in their subjugation and ruin, is the very 
madness of the drunlcen slave. Let us trust that onr popular litera« 
tnre has been cured, at least, of this taint The song is inserted only 
as characteristio of an era in onr conntry's history.^Eo. ] 

Of all nations under the sun, 

Dear 6l|lC does truly excel. 
For friendship, for yalour, for fan, 

•Tis fam'd as the world can tell ; 
The hoys are all hearty, the girls 

Sweet daughters of beauty they prove, 
Tlie lads they ne'er dread any perils. 

The lasses are brimful of love. 

Then hurrah I for the Emerald Isle I 
Where shillelahs and shamrocks abound, 

May peace and prosperity smile 
O'er the land and its natives around. 
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Our forefathers tell us Saint Pat 

I>roTe Tonom awaj from our shore. 
The ghamrock he blesa'd, and fbr that 

We steep it in whiskey JO leO]l. *' 
He told Qs while time should remain. 

Still happj would be the gay sod. 
And bloom in the midst of the main. 

By the footsteps of Mendship still trod. 
Then hurrah, Ac. 

As for heroes, we have them in plenty, 

From gallant old Brian Boroimhe, 
In battles, faith upwards of twenty, 

He leathered the Danes black and blue. 
Inyasion our sons could not seyer, 

like lions they fought on the strand. 
And may their descendants for ever 

Protect their own beautiful land. 

Then success to, &c. 



• Commonly written ^ofore and pronounced nearly so. 
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THE DEAB IRISH BOY. 

Ofir. Bofl^ haa given a more modem version of thla tong in the 
*• Ballad Poetary of Iieland."*] 

Mt Connor, his cheeks are as ruddy as morning. 
The brightest of peaiis do but mimic his teeth; 
While nature with ringlets his mild brows adorning. 
His hair Cupid's bow-strings and rosea his breaHh. 
Smiling, beguiling, cheering, endearing. 
Together, how oft o'er the mountains we stray'd, 
By each other delighted, and fondly imited, 
I have listened all day to my dear Irish Boy. 

No roebuck more swift could fly over the mountain. 

No veteran bolder meet danger or scars, 
He's sightly, he's sprightly, he's clear as the fountain. 

His eyes twinkle love, oh I he's gone to the wars. 
Smiling, beguiling, cheering, &c. 

The soft tuneful lark, his notes changed to mourning. 
The dark screaming owl impedes my night's sleep. 

While lonely I walk in the shade of the evening. 
Till my Connor's return I will ne'er cease to weep. 
Smiling, beguiling, cheering, &c. 

The war being over, and he not returned, 
I fear that some dark envious plot has been laid ; 

Or that some cruel goddess has him captivated. 
And left here to mourn his dear Irish maid. 

Smiling, beguiling, cheering, &c. 
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COME, REST IN THIS BOSOM, 

BT THOMAS MOOEB. 

CoHB» rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer 1 
Tho' the herd have fled from thee, thy home is still here ; 
Here still is the smile, that no cloud can o'ercast. 
And the heart and the hand all thy own to the last 1 

Oh 1 what was love made for, if 'tis not the same 
Through joy and through torments, through glory and 

shame? 
I know not, I ask not, if guilt's in that heart, 
I hut know that I love thee whatever thou art. 

Thou hast called me thy angel in moments of bliss, 
And thy angel 111 be, 'mid the horrors of this — 
Through the furnace, unshrinking, thy steps to pursue, 
And shield thee, and save thee, or perish there too. 
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THE IRISHMAN. 

BT JAMES ORB. 

Air—** Vive la." ] 

[Orr, popularly called " The Poet of Banycarry," a village between 
Canickfergna and Larn&— was originally a journeyman weaver. He 
first appeared before the public as one of the poetical contributors to 
the Northern Siar-^the organ of the United Irishmen. Tn 1798 he waa 
engaged in the battle of Antrim, after the fiital issue of which he emi- 
grated to America, where however he remained but a short time, and 
then returned to his native village where he died on the 24th of April, 
1810.] 

The savage loves his native shore, 

Though rude the soil, and chill the air ; 
Then well may Erin's sons adore 

Their isle which nature formed so fair. 
What flood reflects a shore so sweet 

As Shannon great, or pastoral Bann ? 
Or who a friend or foe can meet 

So generous as an Irishman ? 

His hand is rash, his heart is warm. 

But honesty is still his guide ; * 

None more repents a deed of harm. 

And none forgives with nohler pride : 
He may he duped, hut won't he dared — 

More fit to practise than to plan ; 
He dearly earns his poor reward, « 

And spends it like an Irishman. 
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If ttrange or poor, for jou hell pay, 

And guide to where you safe may he ; 
If you're his guest, while e'er you stay, 

His cottage holds a juhilee. 
His inmost soul he wiU unlock, 

And if he may your secrets scan. 
Tour confidence he scorns to mock» 

For faithful is an Irishman. 

By honor hound in woe or weal. 

Whatever she hids he dares to do ; 
Try him with hrihes — ^they won't preyail ; 

Prove him in fire — ^youTl find him true. 
He seeks not safety, let his post 

Be where it ought in danger's van ; 
And if the field of fiune he lost, 

It won't he hy an Irishman. 

Erin I loTod land ! from age to age. 

Be thou more great, more fkmed, and free ; 
May peace he thine, or, shouldst thou wage 

Defensiye war — cheap victory. 
May plenty hloom in every field. 

Which gentle hreezes softly fkn. 
And cheerful smiles serenely gild 

The home of every Irishman 1 
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THE LAND OP THE WEST. 

BT 8AXITEL LOVER. 

Oh I come co the West, love ; oh I come there with me, 
'Tis a sweet land of verdure that sprhigs from the sea; 
Where fair plenty smiles from her emerald throne, 
Oh I come to the West, and I'll make thee my own ; 
111 guard thee, I'll tend thee, I'll love thee the hest, 
And you'll say there's no land like the land of the West. 

The south has its rotes, and hright skies of blue ; 
But ours are more sweet with love's own changeful hue. 
Half sunshine, half tears, like the girl I love best — 
Oh I what is the south to the beautiful West ? 
Then come there with me, and the rose on thy mouth 
Will be sweeter to me than the flowers of the south. 

The north has its snow-tow'rs of dazzling array. 
All sparkling with gems in the ne'er setting day, 
There the storm-king may dwell in the haUa he loves 

best. 
But the soft breathing zephyr he plays in the West ; 
Then come to the West, where no cold wind doth blow. 
And thy neck will seem fairer to me than the snow. 

The sun in the gorgeous east chaseth the night, 
When he riseth refreshed in his glory and might. 
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But where do|h he go when he seeks his sweet rest ? 
Oh 1 doth he not haste to the beautiful West ? 
Then come there with me, 'tis the land I loYe best, 
'Tis the land of my sires ! 'tis my own darling West. 



LAMENT OF MORIAN 8HEH0NE FOR MISS 
MABY BOUBKE. 

TVanslaiion of an Irish C401t)e.* 

** Tbsbb's darkness in Ihy dwdling place, and silence 

reigns abore; 
And Mary's voice is heard no OMie, Bke the soft voice 

of loTC. 

Yds I thoa art gone, my Mary dear ) and Morian She« 

hone 
Is left to sing his song of woe, and wail for thee alone. 
Oh I snow white were thy virtues-^the beautiful, the 

young— 
The old with pleasure bent to hear the music of thy 

tongue: 
The young with rapture ga2ed on thee, and their hearts 

in love were bound, 
For thou wast brighter than the sun that sheds ita light 

around. 

• Pirge. 
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My soul is dark, oh » Mary dear I thy nin of beano's 
set; 

The sorrowful are dumb for thee— the grieved their tears 
forget; 

And I am left to pour my woe above thy grave alone ; 

For dear wert thou to the fond heart of Morian She- 
hone. 

Fast flowing tears above the grave of the rich man are 

shed. 
But fhey are dried when the cold stone shuts in his nar« 

row bed ; 
Not so with my heart's £adthf ul love-<-.the dark grave 

cannot hide 
From Morion's eyes thy form of grace, of loveliness, and 

pride. 
Thou didst not fiill like the sere leaf, when Autumn's 

chill winds blow — 
'Twas a tempest and a 8t(»rm blast that has laid my 

Mary low. 
Had*8t thou not Mends that loved thee well-4iad'st thou 

not garments rare ? 
Wast thou not happy, Mary— wast thou not young and 

fair? 
Then, why should the dread spoiler come, my heart's 

peace to destroy. 
Or the grim tyrant tear from me my all of ewiJily 

joy? 
Oh I am I left to pour my woes above thy grave alone ? 
'Ihou idol of the faithful heart of Morian Shehone 1 
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Sweet were thy looks and sweet thy smiles, and kind 

wast thou to all : 
The withering scowl of envy on thy fortunes dared not 

filll; 
For thee thy friends lament and mourn, and nerer cease 

to weep : 
Oh t that their lamentations could awake thee from thy 

sleep 1 
Oh I that thy peerless form again could meet my loving 

clasp 1 
Oh I that the cold damp hand of Death could loose his 

iron grasp I 
Yet, when the valley's daughters meet beneath the tall 

elm tree. 
And talk of Mary as a dream that neyer more shall be ; 
Then may thy spirit float around, like music in the air. 
And pour upon their yirgin souls a blessing and a 

prayer. 
Oh I am I left to pour my wail above thy grave alone ?** 
Thus siuki in silence the lament of Morian Shehcme 1 



£3 
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NOBAH THE PRIDE OF KILDABB. 

As beauteous as Mora 

Is charming joung Norah, 
The J07 of my heart and the pride of Ejldare ; 

I ne'er will deceiye her. 

For sadlj 'twould grieye her, 
To find that I sigh'd for another less fair ; 

Her heart with truth teeming. 

Her eye with smiles beaming. 
What mortal could injure a blossom so rare 
As Norah, dear Norah, the pride of Kildare? 

Where'er I may be, love I 

ril ne'er forget thee, love 1 
Tho' beauties may smile and try to ensnare. 

Yet nothing shall ever 

My heart from thine sever. 
Dear Norah, sweet Norah, the pride of Kildare 1 

Thy heart with truth teeming. 

Thy eye with smiles beaming. 
What mortal could injure a blossom so rare 
As Norah, dear Norah, the pride of Kildare? 
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CiX)Yle wo cfiojtDe.* 

BT THE BIOHT HON. JOHN PHILPOT CUBBAN. 

Dbab 6)|ie, how fweetly thj green boeom rises. 

An emenld set in the ring of the sea, 
Each blade of thy meadows my fiuthf ol heart prizes. 

Thou queen of the west, the world's Cufxle tt)0 

Thy gates open wide to the poor and the stranger- 
There smiles hospitality, hearty and free ; 

Thy friendship is seen in the moment of danger, 
And the wand'rer is welcomed with Cujtic tl|0 

Thy sons they are braye ; hut, the battle once orer. 
In brotherly peace with their foes they agree. 

And the roseate cheeks of thy daughters discorer 
The soul^speaking blush that says CufXlS! n\0 

Then, flourish for erer, my dear natire ^1\ie, 
While sadly I wander, an exile from thee. 

And, firm as thy mountains, no injury fearing. 
May hearen defend its own Cujtle tl)0 tl^Ofte* 

» Comiiumlj written ".CiuhlaiiiAdust.* 
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THE SHAMROCK AKD THE LILY.* 

dT JOHN BANIM, 

Author of " Tales of the O'Hara T&mlljrr fta 

AiB— 1P45 41) be4U<i. 

Sib Shaxbock, sitting drinking. 

At close of daj, at close of day, 
Saw Oraage Idly, thinking. 

Come by that way, come by that way s 
With can in hand he hail*d him. 

And Jorial din, and jovial din ; 
The lily's drought ne'er toiVd hinw* 

So he stept in, so he stept in. 

At first they talked together, 

Beserved and fiat, reserved and fiat. 
About the crops, the weather* 

And this and that, and this and that^ 
But, as file glass mored quicker. 

To make amends, to make amends* 
They spoke — ^though somewhat thicker — 

Yet more like Mends, yet mme like fSriends. 

• There Is some good thought in then renea, hut it Is weakened bjr 
the difltaseneas of the language in which it is ezpresaed. The per- 
Tading vice of the conntrj, at the time when the song was written, 
ismonorer treated withale?it7 calculated to do mnch ;nisehieC and I 
hftT« 00I7 retained it in this eollection as a spediofln of Banim^ 
Ugbtw style of writing. 
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•* Why not call long before, man, 

To try a glass, to try a glass?" 
Quoth LUy — "people told me 

You'd let me pass, you'd let me pass ■■ 
Nay, and they whisper'd too, man. 

Death in the pot, death in the poi, 
Slipt in for me by you, man — 

Though I hope not* though I hope not*** 

"Oh foolish, foolish Lily! 

Qood drink to miss, good drink to misB* 
For gossip all so silly. 

And Mse as this, ajQd fSilse as this; 
And 'tis the Tory way, man, 

With such bald chat, with such bold chat» 
You're losing, day by day, num. 

Much more than that, much more than that* 

" Here, in this land of mine, man. 

Good friends with me, good friends with me, 
A life almost divine, man. 

Your life might be, your life might be ; 
But— jars for you ! lall, in, man. 

My smiling land, my smiling land» 
You bilious grow, and thin, man. 

As you can stand, as you can stand. 

" Now, if 'tis no affront, man. 

On you I caU, on you I call. 
To tell me what you want, man, 

At4ai-at.all, at^Ol^U^all;-. 
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Come, left us have, in season, 

A word or two, a word or two ; 
I*or there's neither rhyme nor reason 

In your hubhnbboo ! your hubbnbboo ! 

** With jou ril give and take, man, 

A foe to cares, a foe to cares, 
Jost asking, for Grod's sake, man. 

To say my prayers, to say my prayers, 
And, like an honest fellow. 

To take my drop, to take my drop, 
la reason, till I'm mellow. 

And then to stop, and then to stop. 

** And why should not things be so, 

Between us both, between us both I 
You're so afiraid of me ? Pho I 

All fVidge and firoth, all fudge and froth ;-» 
Or why, for little Willy, 

So much ado, so much ado? 
What is he, silly Lily, 

To me or you, to me or yon ? 

** Can he, for all you shout, man. 

Back to us come, back to us come. 
Our devils to cast out, man, 

And strike them dumb, and strike them dumb? 
Or breezes mUd make blow, man. 

In summer-peace, in summer-peace, 
Uatal the land o'erflow, man, 

Wltb God's increase, with Qod's increase !" 
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« What yoa do sa/. Sir Shamiock,** 

The lilj cried, ;ttie lily cried, 
**ril think of^ mj old game-cock. 

And more bedde, and more beside :-*- 
One thing is certain, brother.. 

I'm firee to say, Tm firee to say. 
We should be more together, 

Jost in this way, just in this way. 

** WelU-top your glass. Sir Lily, 

Our parting one, our parting < 
A bumper and a tWjf,* 

To past and gone, to past and { 
And to the future day, ladt 

That yet may see, that yet may see. 
Good humour and fiEur play, lad, 

Twixt you and me, 'twixt you and mo I" 

• A HtHe more than good mcnAore. 
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MY MABY OF THE CUKLINa HAIE. 

BY OEBALD GBIVFIN. 

Anflior of " Hie CoDfiglaiii,*' &0 

Am-" SliiBun 4 SMX).'' 

Mt Maay of the curling hair, 
The laughing teeth and hashfol air. 
Our bridal mom is dawning fair, 

With blushes in the skies. 
Slttb4|l, Tlfib^lU vMajX 4 SlUt), 
S7iib4)l 30 roc4)]i, 45ur ntib4|l 4 |iu|ii ! * 

My love 1 my pearl! 

My own dear girl I 
My mountiun maid arise I 

Wake, linnet of the osier grore I 
Wake, trembling, stainless, virgin dove ! 
Wake, nestling of a parent's love ! 

Let Moran see thine eyes. 
Slttb4|l, nuB4ll, &C 

« Commonly mitten— - 

Shnle! sbnlel ihide! agia, 
Shale go sucor agus shale aroon! 
Thich ia literally translated:-- 

Come ! come 1 come, my darling— ^ 
Come, softly, and come, my lore 1 
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I am no stranger, piioud and g»y , 
To win thee from thj borne awwyy 
And find Uiee, for a diftant day, 
A theme £» wasting sighs. 

Bat we were kaewn from iofyaffj^ 
Tbj fiitfier's hearth was home to n^ 
No selfish lore was mine to thee; 
Unholy and unwise. 

And yet, (to see what lore <iaa dpi) 
Though cahn my hope baa bunie4, «iid tme. 
My cheek is pale and worn for yoi^ • 

And smiken are mine eyes 1 
S)ttB4|l, nfiBAfl, &c. 

Bit* soon my lore shaU be my Mde, 
And happy by our own flre»8ide> 
Hy veins shall feel the rosy tide, 

That lingering Hope denies. 
SjfiBAil, nuB47l, &c. 

My Mary of the ouUng hairy 
The laughing teeth and bashful air» 
Our bridal mom is dawning fiiir> 
With blushes in the skies. 

F 
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Sjiib4il, niiB47l, ntt^4|l AJIUA 

Mjloyel my pearl! 
M7 own dear girl I 
My mountain maid, arise ! ] 



THE MGHT WAS STILL 

BY J. J. CALLANAN* 

Aa^^KiUy Scott." 

Thx night was still, the air was balm, 

Soft dews around were weeping; 
No whisper rose o'er ocean's calm. 

Its wares in light were sleeping ; 
With Mary on the beach I strayed. 

The stars beam'd joy above me ; 
I prest her hand, and said, *' swee 

Oh ! tell me do yon lore me ?" 

With modest air she drooped her head. 

Her cheek of beauty yelling ; 
Her bosom heaT'dr-.no word she said; 

I mark'd her strife of feeling ; 
'* Oh speak my doom, dear nuud," I cried* 

" By yon bright hearen aboTO thee ;" 
She gently raised her eyes, and sighed, » 

« Tbo well you know I lore thee.*' 
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THE POOB MAN'S LABOUB'S NByBB DONE.* 

I x ABBiEB a Yife for to sit by me, which makes me 

sorely to repent: 
Matches, they say, are made in heayen, but mine was tot 

a penance sent. 
I soon became a servant to her, to milk her cows aad 

black her shoes, 
For woman's ways, they must hare pleasure, and the 

poor man's labour's noTer done. 

The Tery first year that we were married, she gare to 

me a pretty babe ; 
She sat me down to rock its cradle, and giro it cordial 

when it waked; 
If it cried, she would bitterly scold me, and if it bawled 

I should run away, 
For woman's ways, they must haye pleasure, and the 

poor man's labour's never done. 

So all ye yonng men that are inclined to marry, be sure 

and many a loving wife. 
And do not many my wife's sister, or she will plague 

you all your life ; 
Do not many her mother's daughter, or she will grieve 

your heart fall sore. 
Take from me my wife, and welcQme-.4uid then my care 

and trouble is o'er. 

* Cniran's words to tbis air haye been published by my friemd, Ifr. 
Dnfly, in his coQectioii of fbe" Ballads of Iielaiid.'* The old yenioB is 
tb«t bero gh«D. 
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MABT SPO ^t>OJt)e. 

Tks flower of the valley was Mary 1IK> CttOY'6e ; 
Her smiles, all bewltefaJiig, were lorely to see ) 
The bees round her hunmung, when summer waa gone» 
When the roses were fled, might her lips take I6r <Mie i 
Qer iKogk it was mnsic, her breath it was balm. 
Her heart» Bke the lake, was aa jrare and as cabn^ 
Till Love o'er it came, like a breefte e'er tho sea, 
Ajid made the heart heave of sweet Maiy fQO 6ttO]'6e» 

She loved— and she wept ; for was gladness e'er known 
To dwell in the bosom that Love makes his own ? 
His joys are bnt moments, his grieft are for years ; 
He comes aU in smilefl, but he leaves all in tears ! 
Her lover was gone to a fiir distant land. 
And Mary, in sadnete, wonld pace the lone Strand, 
And tearfully gaze on the dark rolling sea, 
That parted her soldier i^om Mary tl|0 t>pOYte* 

Oh, pale grew her cheek, when there came fh)m afor. 

The tales of the battle, and tidings of war; 

Her eyes filled with tears, when the douds gather'd dark. 

For fancy would picture some tempest-tost bark ; 

But when winter came on, and the deep woods were 

bare, 
In the hall was a w>ice, and a foot on the stab*. 
Oh I Joy 'to the maiden, for o'er the bine sea, 
The soldier retonied to his Mary ti|0 c\lO)'6es* 
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OHI BBBllTHK STOT HIS NAIOL 

BT THOVAS XOOBE. 

Os I breathe noi liii name, kt ft steep in the shade, 
Where cold and nidimionf d his relics are laid : 
Sad, silent and dark, be the team that we shed. 
As the night-dew that &lls on the grass o'er his headi 

But the niglit-dew that ftUi, though in sllenoe it weeps, 
SliaU brighten w^ yerdure the grsre where he sleeps. 
And the tear that we shed, ISiongh in secret it rolls, 
Shall long keep his memory green in onr souls. 



THE Tm JB WfOSJR, HY IBISH OilSL. 

BT OBBAX'D OBIf 7XN. 

Author of ** The Colleglftiia,** Ac 

The tie is brok% my Jjvik c)ri« 

That bound thee b4re tp me» 
My heart has lost its single pevii 

And thine at last is &ee~. 
Bead as the earth that wraps thy day. 

Bead as the stone above thee— 
Ck>ld as this heart that breaks to say 

It never more can love thee. 
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I press thee to my aching breast — 

No blush comes o'er thy brow — 
Those gentle arms that once caress'd 

Fall round me deadly now — 
The smiles of Love no longer part 

Those dead blue lips of thine 

I lay my hand upon thy heart, 

'Tis cold at last to mine. 

Were we beneath our natdre heaven. 

Within our natlye land^ 
A fairer grave to thee were girea 

Than this wild bed of sand— . 
But thou wert single in thy fSaith 

And single in thy worth, 
And thou should'st die a lonely death, 

And lie in lonely earth. 

Then lay thee down and take thy rest. 

My last— l ast look is given — 
The earth is smooth above thy breast, 

And mine is yet unriven I 
No mass— no partmg losaiy — 

Bfy perished love ean have-^ 
But her husband's siglts embalm her oorse, 

A husband's tears her graie 
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KITTT OF COLERAINB. 

As beautiM Kitty one morning was tripping 

With a pitcher of milk from the fiEur of Ck>leraine, 
When she saw me she stumbled, the pitcher down 
tumbled, 

And all the sweet bntter-milk water'd the plain. 
Oh I what shall I do now ? 'twas looking at you now; 

Sure, sure, such a pitcher 111 ne'er meet again, 
Twas the pride of my dairy, O, Barney M'Cleary, 

You're sent as a plague to the girls of Coleraine I 

I sat down beside her, and gently did chide her. 

That such a misfortune should give her such pain ; 
A kiss then I gave her, and ere I did leare her. 

She Yowed for such pleasure she'd break it again. 
Twas hay-making season, I can't tell the reason. 

Misfortunes will never come single, 'tis plain ; 
IVnr very soon after poor Kitty's disaster. 

The devil a pitcher was whole in Coleraine. 
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WHAT CAN THB MATTEB BE. 

At elzteen years old you could get UtUe good <if me I 
Then I saw Kmb.— -who soon understood of me, 
I was in lore— but myself for the blood of me, 

Conld not tell what I did ail ! 
'Twas, dear, dear ! what can the matter be ? 
Ochl blood an ounsl what can the matter be? 
Och! Sta-ft fiJO djiorte, what can the matter be? 

Bothered from head to the tail 1 

I went to confess me to Father O'Slanagan ; 

Told him my case^-made an end— then began again ; 

Father, sajs I, make me soon my own man again, 

If ycu eaa find out what I ill. 
Dear, dear^ says he, what can tba matter be? 
Och, blood aa ouna 1 can you tell wh«t» Ae. 
I Bother*d from head to tiie tail. 

Soon I fell siclc-^ did bellow and corse again ; 
Norah took pi^ to see me a;t nurse againt 
Gare me a kiss; och, zounds 1 that threw me worse 
agam: 
Well she knew what I did aiL 
But, dear, dear ! says she, &c 
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Tlf long ago now since I left Ttppenff^— ' 

How strange, growing older, onr natures sbooU mj 1 

AU symptoms are gome of my aoci^ qnaadaiyf 

I cannot tell now what I ail. 
Dear, dear I says she, Ac. 



T&2 ASQ1S3JB WHtSFEB. 

BT BAMUBL LOYBR. 

A BABT was sleeping, its mother was weeping, 

For her hnsband was &r on the wild raging sea. 
And the tempest was 8we0iag> roand the fidierman's 

dwelling 

And she cried, " Dermot, darling, oh 1 come back to 
me. 

Her beads while she numbered, the baby still slum- 
bered. 
And smiled in her face, as she bended her knee ; 
Ohl bless'd be that warning, my child, thy sleep 
adorning, 
For I know that the angds are whispering wltii 
thee. 

9 3 
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*' And while they are keeping bright watch o*er thy 
sleeping, 
Oh ! pray to them softly, my baby, with me— 
And say thou wonldst rather, they'd watdi o'er thy 
&ther. 
For I know that the angels are whispering with thee." 

The dawn of the morning saw Dermot returning. 
And the wife wept with joy her babe's father to see. 

And closely caressing her child, with a blessing. 
Said, " I knew that the angels were whispering with 
ihee." 



THE WELCOME. 

BT THOMAS DAVIS. 

Air— 21t) Btwddilli) hu)'te. 

Come in the erening, or come in the morning. 
Come when you're looked for, or come without waraingy 
Elsses and welcome you'll find here before you, 
And the oftener you come here the more I'll adore you. 
light is my heart since the day we were plighted. 
Bed is my cheek that they told me was blighted ; 
The green of the trees looks far greener than ever, 
And the linnets are singing, "true loyersl don't 
seyer !" , 
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ni puU 70a Bweet flowers, to wear if you choose them ; 
Or, after youVe kissed them, theyll lie on my boiom. 
Ill fetch from the moimtain its breeze to inspire you ; 
111 fetch from my fismcy a tale tliat won*t lire you. 

Oh I your step's like the rain to the summer-Tez'd 
farmer. 

Or sabre and shield to a knight without armour ; 

111 sing you sweet songs tiU the stars rise aboye me^ 

Then, wandering. 111 wish you, in silence, to loye 
me. 

Well look through the trees at the diff, and the eyrie, 
Well tread round the rath on the track of the £ury. 
Well look on the stars, and we'll list to the riyer, 
Till jou ask of your darling what gift you can giro her. 
Oh! shell whisper you, "Lore as unchangeably 

beaming, 
And trust, when in secret, most tunefdlly streaming. 
Till the starlight of hearen aboye us shall quiyer. 
As our souls flow in one down eternity's riyer." 

So come in the evening, or come in the morning, 
Gome when you're looked for, or come without warning, 
Kisses and welcome youH find here before you. 
And the offcener you come here the more 111 adore you I 
light is my heart since the day we were plighted. 
Bed is my cheek that they told me was blighted ; 
The green of the trees looks fair greener thab ey^. 
And the linnets are singing, <*true lovers ! don't 
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SHIS IS I^AB FBCaC THB LAID. 

BT TQOMAS MOOES. 

8hb is fiur from the land, where her young hero Bleeps 

And loftffB tit round her sigMng ; 
But oddly Aeitims from thefar gaze, and weeptf, 

IVbt her heart in hiB grave is l^ng I 

8he singB the wild song of her dear native plains. 

Every note wMch he lov'd awaking— 
Ah I littie they thixd^ who delight in her strains, 

How the heart of the Minstrel is breaking I 

He had liv^d for his love, for his country he died. 
They were all that to life had entwin'd him — 

Nor soon shall the tears of his country he dried, 
Nor long wiU his love tftay behind hun. 

Oh I make her a grave, where the sunheams les^ 
When they promise a glorious morrow ; 

TheyH shine o^er her sleep, like a smile from Ihe We9t» 
From her own lov*d Island of sorrow t 
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THEl^ARLET. 

Bt JOHN BANZS. 

OuBs is no ^naml tllBt ifffl not be ended— 

Ours are not iMtrts to hite on to the last— 
The te Mffl defToM, tiiefoe Btffl fartended. 

To him, and him only, our challenge we cast— 
And him— even him^et him now but awake 
To the loye he should own for our desolate land. 
And his hand we will take. 
And his hand we wHI shake. 
Though the llMd of her dtfldsen he Cffeflh^ft tliM; hand! 

And ohi toiling sleeper, when, when wilt thou toeak up 

The fierce haggard dream of thj fererish hear^ 
And firom its delusions of tumult awake up 

To know what a dupe and a ray er thou art I 
Wake, wake, in the fiur names of manhood and miad I 
Of wisdom, of chari^, mercy and truth I 
By the Ioyc thou dost find 
On thy soul to its kindl 
By its nature ! its yearnings eternal for truth ! 
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In the dear name of country we cannot abjure thee*^ 
Thon lone one 1 no country at present thou hast— 
But, up at our bidding I and we will ensure thee 

A country, and lover of country, at last ! 
Ay ! in lieu of the rage-thirst thou'rt panting to Blake» 
Up, up, in the name of this desecrate land« 
And your hand we will take, 
And your hand we will shakCy 
Though the hlood of her children be fresh on that hand 



IF I HAD THOUGHT THOU COULD'ST HAVE 
DIED. 

BT THS BBT. CHABLBS WOLTB. 

AiB^" SMx) njo d|ior6e.** 

If I had thought thou could'st have died, 

I might not weep for thee ; 
But I forgot, when by thy side. 

That thou could*st mortal be ; 
It nerer through my mind had past 

The time would e'er be o*er. 
And I on thee should look my last. 

And thou should'st smile no more. , 

And still upon that face I look, 

And think 'twill smile again, 
And still the thought I will not brook 

That I must look in rain. 
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Bat, when I speak, thou dost not say 

What thou ne'er left'st nnsaid. 
And now I feel, as well I may. 

Sweet Mary I thou art dead. 

If thou wouldst stay e*en as thou art, 

All cold, and all serene, 
I still might press thy silent heart. 

And where thy smiles have been 1 
While e*en thy chill bleak corse I haye. 

Thou seemest still mine own. 
But there I lay thee in thy graye — 

And I am now alone ! 

I do not think, where'er thou art. 

Thou hast forgotten me ; 
And I, perhaps, may sooth this heart 

In thinking too of thee ; 
Tet there was round thee such a dawn 

Of light ne'er seen before. 
As fiincy neyer could haye drawn, 

And neyer can restore. 
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THE GBOVBS Q^ BLAKMXT. 

BT B. A. MILLZKJSN. 

[This 8ong has long tfaoe attained aadi a celebrity that Its (MBlaslon 
from the present Tolome would to wipanlonaMe. It was writtem aa a 
burlesque upon some yerses eom^oooi by an itinerant pp^ in fraise of 
Caatle Hyde, the beaotlM seat of the Hyde funny, on the ziyer Black- 
water, which from fheir IndieMyua ehaneter had acquired considerable 
popularity, and which Mr. Umikon undertook al aona C9Iit1^«1 party 
to rival if not snrpasB in absurdity. Mr. Hilliken was a native of Goric, 
and is coi^ectnred by Mr. Ctckee to faaye written "The Groves of 
Blarney,"* in the year 17M, or 1799. Sa wap the anther of « long 
poem in blank verse entitled **The River Side,*" and of aome rather 
graceAil lyrics; but the humorous production here given, alone seema 
to have attained popularity. Mr. Croker in his "Popular Songs of 
Irehmd," p. 143, inserts aomci^erioas lines found amongrt Mir. Miliken^a 
papers after his death, and iq>parently indicative of i^^tiBr having 
with a too pro&ne levity sported with the beautifta scenery wh^ch sur- 
rounds the ruined oettia olUxo Mae Cauraa. 

This version of the " Groves" is taken from Mr. droker^airfltlume, as 
he has printed it from a copy in ^e author's manuscript] 

Thb groves of Blarney 
They look so charming, 
Down b J the pnxliBg 
Of sweet silent streams. 
Being hanked with posies 
That spontaneous grow there. 
Planted in order 
By the sweet wck dose, 
'lis there's the daisy 
And the sweet carnation, 
The blooming pink, 
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And the rose 80 fidr ; 
The daflfoaowndlUj. 
likewise ihemj. 
All flowers that 8cent 
The 8we^ fimgruil air. 

TSs Lady Jeffen 
That owns this station ; 
like Alexander, 
Or Queen Helen &ir; 
There's no commander 
In all the nation. 
For emulation, 
Can with her compare. 
Such walls enrronnd her. 
That no nine-ponnder 
Could dare to plunder 
Her place of strength ; 
Bat Oliyer Cromwell, 
Her he did pooomell, 
And made a breach 
In her batUement. 

There 's gra^al wila thera^ 
For specuUtioa* 
And ooni^eMatf0ii 
In sweet solitude. 
TIs there the lorer 
Hay hear the do?e, or 
The gentie ^effer 
Inthei 
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And if a lady 
Would be BO engaging 
Ab to walk alone in^ 
Those shady bowers, 
'TLs there the conrtier 
He may transport her« 
Into some fort, or 
All mider ground. 

For 'tis there 's a care where 
Ko dajlight enters. 
Bat cats and badgers 
Are for ever bred; 
Being mossed by nature. 
That makes It sweeter 
Than a coach-and-siz, 
Or a feather bed. 
'Tis there the lake is, 
Well stored with perches, 
And comely eels in 
The verdant mnd; 
Besides the leeches. 
And groves of beeches, . 
Standing in order 
For to guard the flood* 

There '« statues grating 
This aoble place iur— 
All heathen gods 
And nymphs bo &ir ; 
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Bold Neptune, Plutarch, 
Axid NicodemuBy 
All standing naked 
In the open air !* 
So now to finish 
This brave narration^ 
Which my poor geni 
Could not entwine ; 
But were I Homer, 
Or Nebuchadnezzar, 
'Tis in every feature 
I would make it shine. 



*The origliua wmg tatobaJtM thus. Da ibe "RdifttM of Faflier 
Trcni,'^ bowever, fhere is an addition l^ fheir ro T e r g ia md taeetLooM 
author, which as it eonuiMmoratea rery happily that moit remariEable 
of phenomena ** The Blarney Stone"— the virtaes of idildi are heyimd 
Utppvte—I think myMtf bonnd to sabjoin. His version of the aong^ 
Which be has in maii^ parts altered from the original, ooncliideil'ttiiu: 

Thsve is a boat on 
The lake to float on. 
And lots of beauties 
Which I can't entwine ; 
But were I a preadier. 
Or a classic teacher. 
In eyery iGsature 
Td make 'em shine ! 
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There ifl a ttone thei<e, 
That whoeyer kisses. 
Oh I he never miflses 
To grow eloquent ; 
"Tib he may clamber 
To a lad/s chamber, 
Or become a member 
Of parliai^ent: 
A cleyer sponter 
Hell soon turn out, or 
An ont-and-onter» 
"To be let alone.- 
Don't hope to hinder him. 
Or to bewilder him. 
Sore he't a pilgrim 
From the Blarney ftonef 

[It dwHld 1)0 added tb«k in tliei TOaenUe HOber's wSOtbaUtm tii« 
reader will find aTaloable "i'olyglott £dltlon'*.of this fiunoiu lyric ] 
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A FBOSPBCT. 

BT SDWABD LTSAOHT. 

[Edwaid Lysagbt generally known as "pleaaant Ned LyM^** wm 
the son of Jolm Lyssght of BrickhUl, Go. of Qan. He was iMRi oa 
the 91st December, 1T68, entered Trinity CoUege in 1799, iHilob he 
passed ffarongli with mnoh ccedU, and was sobseqaenfly called to tho 
tar. To use Sir Jonsb Banfaiglon^s wccds^ be^ however, **eonaldered 
lav as .his tradet and conTlviality his profesrion.** Thom^ he has 
written some eiyltal national songs, he does not seem to hsTe posMssed 
any veiy fixed political pilnctples. Towacds the dose of his life he 
obtained a goremment places and some of his best and most popular 
writfamharelnoonseqjDcnoebeaiODiittiAfrsai tho pnbUifced ciolka- 
tton.] 

How jiulily alaxmed if eaoh Dablin dl^ 

That hell Boon be trangfontifld to a down, afar ! 
By a magical more of that coiqnrer. Fi«l» 
The conntry is coming to town, wi\ 
Giye Fitt, and Dondas, and Jenlgr a giaia, 
Who'd ride on John Bull, and make Fliddyiui Am. 

Thro' Capd-street soon as youll rorally range, 
YoaH scarce recognize it the same street ; 

Choice tomips shall grow in yonr Boyal Bzdiange, 
Fine cabbages down along Dame-street. 
Give Fitt, &c. 

Wild otttB in the cdlege won't want to be till'd ; 

And hemp in the Four-Ckmrts may thrire, sir I 
Tour markets again shall with muttons be flll'd — 

^y St. Fotiidc theyll graze there alive, sir I 
Give Fitt, ftc. 
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In the Parliament Houses qnite alive, shall there be 

All the vermin the island e'er gathen { 
Full of rooks, as before, Daly's club-house youll see^ 

But the pige(Hi» won't have any feathers. 
Give Pitt, &c. 

Our Custom House quay, full of weeds, oh, rare sport 
But the ministers' minions, kind elves, sir ! 

Will give us free leave all our goods to export. 
When we've got none at home for ourselves, sir 1 
Give Pitt, &c. 

Says an alderman—*' Com will grow in your shops ; 

This Union must work our enslavement." 
** That's true," says the sheriff, *« for plenty d crops'* 

Already I've seen on the pavement." 
Ye brave loyal yeomen, dressed gaily in red. 

This minister's plan must elate us ; 
And well may John Bull, when he's robb'd us of bread. 

Call poor Ireland << The land of Potatoes" 

* A proTezl)ial term for the rebels, in 1798, who wore lihelr Jiair 
doeecnt ^ 
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THE ATHLONE LANDLADY. 
'TwAs in the sweet town of Atiilone 
Liv'd the beautifii] Widow Malone, 

She kept the BUck Boy, 

Wasanannfulof J07, 

And had plenty of loyers, och hone, ochhone, 
O the world for yon, Widow Malone. 

There was Bolns the medical drone 
And Latitat aU skin and bone, 

But phygic and Uw 

Both stuck in her craw. 

And she couldn't digest them, och hone, och hont 5 
O success to sweet Mistress Malone. 

But Cupid, who's the deTU'g own. 

Sent a hid who soon altered hep tone. 
Twas brave Seijeant Mac Whack. 
With long sword and broad back. 

And his roguish black eyes at her thrown, och hone, 
U they bother'd poor Widow Malone. 

The love-sick sweet Mistress Malone, 
So fond of the soldier was grown. 

That in secret she'd sigh, 

"For the Seijeant I die. 

Oh I Tm tir'd of lying alone, och hone," 
Mow of that to you Mistress Malone. 
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Still the Lawyer and Doctor viU groan. 
And each tease the poor Widow, och hone ! 

Till one dagr Bit Mac Whaek 

Eick'd them out in a cracic. 
And a smack gave sweet Eattj Malone, och hone» 
^« youVe won me," cried Widow Malone. 

Soon they wedded and bedded, och honoy 
While with ftin suro the stodong was thiowo, 

And he's man of tho house. 

And his beautiful spouse 
Is sweet ^Gstress Mao Whack, late Malone, Malone ; 
So more luck to Mac Whack and Malone. 



KA'tB KEARNEY. 

BT LADT HOnOAN. 

Oh 1 did you ne'ev heav of Kate Kearney ? 
She liyes on Had banks of Killamey ; 

From the gilanoe of her eye. 

Shun danger, and fly# 
For &tal'B the glance of Kate Kearney. 

For that eye is so modestly beaming. 

You ne*er think of mischief she's dreaming ; 

Yet, oh! I can tell 

How &tal the ^ell 
That luiks in the ^e of Kate Keame^r. 
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Oh ! should you e*er meet this Kate Kaaniey» 
Who liyes on the banks of EiUamey* 

Beware of her smile, 

For manj a wile 
lies hid in the smile of Kate Keamej, 

Though she too^ so bewitchinglj simple, 
Yet there's mischief in every dimple ; 

And who dares inhale 

HvTT sigh's spicy gale 
Must die by the breath of Kate Kearney. 



NATIVE SWOBDS. 

A Y0LT7NTISB SOVG— .IBT JULT, 1798. 
BT THOMAS DAYIS. 

We've bent too long to braggart wrong. 

While force our prayers derided ; 
We've fought too long, ourselves among. 

By knaves and priests divided ; 
United now, no more well bow. 

Foul faction, we discard it ; 
And now, thank God ! our native sod 

Has Native Swords to guard it. 
a 
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Like riyers, which, o'er valleys rich. 

Bring ruin in their water. 
On native land, a native hand 

Mung foreign fraud and slaughter. 
From Dermod's crime to Tudor's time 

Our clans were our perdition ; 
Religion's name, since then, became 

Our pretext for division. 

But, worse than all, with Lim'rick's £a11 

Our valour seem'd to perish ; 
Or, o'^r the main, in France and Spain, 

For booties vengeance flourish. 
The peasant, here, grew pale for fear 

He*d suffer for our glory. 
While France sang joy for Fontenoy, 

And Europe hymn'd our story. 

But, now, no clan, nor feuctious plan, 

llie east and west can sunder — 
Why Ulster e*er should Munster fear 

Can only wake our wonder. 
Beligion's crost, when union's lost, 

And ** royal ^fts" retard it ; 
And now, thank Grod ! our native sod 

Has Native Swords to guard it. 
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A NEW TEAB'S SONG. 

BT D. V. M'CARTHT. 

if T oountiTmen, awake ! arise I 

Our work begins anew. 
Tour mingled voices rend the skies, 

Yoor hearts are firm and true. 
You're brarelj marched, and nobly met, 

Our little green isle through ; 
But, oh ! my Mends, there's something yet 

For Irishmen to do I 

Ai long as Erin hears the dink 

Of base ignoble chains — 
As long as one detested link 

Of foreign rule remains — 
As long as of our rightM debt 

One smallest fraction's due, 
So long, my friends, there's something yet 

For Irishmen to do 1 

Too long we're borne the servile yoke- 
Too long the slavish chain — 

Too long in feeble accents spoke, 
And ever spoke in vain — 

Our wealth has fiUed the spoiler's net. 
And gorg'd the Saxon crew ; 

But, oh I my Mends, we'll teach them yet 
What Irishmen can do ! 
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The olive branch is ih our hands, 

The white flag floats abore ; 
Peace— peace pervades our myriad bonds. 

And proud forgiving love 1 
But, oh J let not our foes forget 

We're men, as Christians, too, 
Prepared to do for Ireland jet 

What Iridunen should do ! 

There's not a man of all our land 

Our country now can spare. 
The strong man with his sinewy hand, 

The weak man with his prayer I 
No whining tone of mere regret. 

Young Irish bards, for you; 
But let your songs teach Ireland yet 

What Irishmen should do ! 

And wheresoever that duly lead. 

There— th^e your post ahoxM be ; 
The coward slave is never freed ; 

The brave alone are free ! 
Oh I Freedom, firmly fixed are set 

Onr longing eyes on you ; 
And though we die for Ireland yet. 

So Irishmen should do ! 
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THE IRISH MAIDEN'S SONG, 

BT JOHN BANIM. 

Air — ^mM. 

You know it, now-4t is betray'd 

This moment, in mine eye — 
And in my young cheek's crimson shade, 

And in my whisper'd sigh 

Ton know it, now— yet listen, now — 

lliough ne'er was love more true. 
My plight and troth, and virgin vow. 

Still, still I keep from yoo. 

Ever 

Ever, nntil a proof you give 

How oft you've heard me say 
I would not even his empress live. 

Who idles life away, 
Without one effort for the land 

In which my fathers' graves 
Were hoUow'd by a despot hand 

To darkly dose on slaves 

Never 1 

o3 
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See ! round yourself the shacldes hang, 

Tet come you to lore's bowers, ' 
That only he may sooth their pang, 

Or hide their links in flowers — 
But try all things to snap them, first, 

And should all &il, when tried, 
Hie fated chain you cannot burst 

My twining arms shall hide 

Ever! 



WHERE IS THE SLAVE. 

BT THOMAS MOORE. 

Where is the slave, so lowly, 
Condemn*d to chains unholy, 

Who, could he burst 

His bonds at first. 
Would pine beneath them slowly ? 
What soul, whose wrongs degrade it. 
Would wait till time decayed it. 

When thus its wing 

At once may spring 
To the throne of him who made it ? 
Farewell, Erin ! — ^farewell all, 
Who live to weep our fall. 
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Less dear the laurel growing 
Alive, untouch*d, and blowing. 

Than that, whose braid 

Is pluck'd to shade 
The brows, with rictory glowing I 
We tread the land that bore us. 
Her green flag glitters o*er us. 

The friends we've tried 

Are by our side, 
And the foe we hate before us ! 
Farewell, Erin I— &rewell all. 
Who live to weep our fall ! 



FABEVTBLL! MY GENTLE HARP. 

Air — " TfA nje 'daU, aox'o^^ ax b4C4C." 

Farewei«l I my gentle Harp, farewell ; 

Thy master's toils are nearly o'er ; 
These chords, that wont with joy to swell. 

Shall thrill no more. 
My faithful Harp ! the wild, the gay 

And plaintive notes were all thy own ; 
Though now my trembling hands can play 

The sad alone . 
And these, alas ! must die away 
When I am gone. 
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And oh I 'tis weU that age and pain 

May find a home where Mercy dwells, 
For here the wounded heart in vain 

Its sorrow tells. 
No more my soul can o*er thee shed 

The light of song that once it knew ; 
Hie dreams of hope and joy hare fled, 

That fimcy drew. 
My faithful Harp 1 when I am dead, 

Be silent too ! 



LAST NIGHT AS I SLEPT. 

AiK — "B) n\e n\o do-DUx) 411^11)." 

Last night as I slept all alone in my bed. 
The fiill moon was shining just over my head ; 
Such a knocking and thumping I heard at the door. 
That I jumped out of bed in a fright on the floor ; 
And what should I see, to my dread and surprise. 
But the Devil himself, when I opened my eyes ! 
I was sure it was he, by the horns and the tail. 
His feet they were cloven, his beard like a flaiL 

A coat, like the parson's, hung down from his back, 
(Sue the Devil has always been painted in black ; 
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And since bnt for bim they'd haye little to do, 
These paisons by right wear his liyery too!) 
Bat when I recorered my wits from the fright, 
I bid him " in Gk)d's name" get out of my sight, 
Bat there he stood staring, nor minded it more. 
Than his tithe-hnnting friend thought about it before. 

Suspecting from this 'twas tiie parson himself, 
Come to rob me of l^the, (though detesting the pelf) — 
To oust the intruder I seized <m his eoat, 
But soon was set right by a puck fronip— the Goat ; 
By my mother's old petticoat sorely perplexed, 
And entangled— no w<mder the creature was vexed; 
Let alone that I called him "Your Bev'rence" I believe. 
When I bid him ** get out for a robber and thief." 

To make such a mistake I confess was a shame. 
Where the parson or Devil was neither to blame 
But if people for kicking up rows are well known, 
Th^ are oftentimes charged when the fkult's not their 

own; 
So the only excuse I will offer you now, 
Is a &ct that occurred not long after the row, — 
. For the parson came down at the dawn of the day. 
And all he could seize on he canned away. 
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PADDY THE PIPER. 

Whsk I was a boj in my fiither's mod edifice. 

Tender and bare as a pig in a slj. 
Out at the door as I look'd with a steady phiz. 
Who but Pat Murphy the piper came by ! 

Says Paddy, "but few play 

This music ; can you, say ?" 
Says I, " I can't tell, for I never did try." 
He told me that he had a charm 

To make the pipes prettily speak ; 
So he squeez*d a bag under his arm. 

And sweetly they set up a squeak. 
With my fallalla laralla loo ; 

Och hone how he handled the drone. 
And then such sweet music he blew, 

'Twould haye melted the heart of a stone. 

••Your pipe," says I, ** Paddy, so neatly comes over 
me. 
Naked Til wander wherever it blows ; 
And if my father should try to recover me. 
Sure it won't be by describing my clothes : 
For the music I hear now, 
Takes hold of my ear now. 
And leads me all over the worid by the nose.'* 
So I follow'd the bag-pipe so sweet, 
And sung as I leapt like a frog, 
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*' Adiea to my fiunilj seat, 

So pleasantly plac*d in a bog.*^ 
With my lallalla laralla loo, &c. 

Full five yean I followed him, nothing could sunder us. 

Till he one morning had taken a sup. 
And slipped from a bridge in a rirer right under us. 
Souse to the bottom, just like a blind pup, 

I roar'd and I bawl'd out. 

And lustily call'd out, 
•• Oh Paddy, my friend I don't you mean to come up ?*• 
He was dead as a nail in a door. 

Poor Paddy was laid on the shelf; 
So I took up his pipes on the shore. 

And now IVe set up for myself, 
y^th my &llalla laralla loo : 

To be sure I have not got the knack 
To play faUaUa laralla loo. 

Ay, and boderoo dideroo whack. 
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THE MAN, WHO LED THE VAN OF IRISH 
VOLUNTEERS. 

BT EDWARD LISAOHT. 

Air—** The British Orenadiers.** 

The gen*rous sons of Erin, in manly virtue bold, 
With hearts and hands preparing our country to ap> 

Tho' cruel knaves and bigot dayes disturbed our isle 
some years, 

Now hail the man, who led the van of Irish Volun- 
teers. 

Just thirty years are ending, ainoe first his {^orious 
aid. 

Our sacred rights defending, struck shackles from our 
trade; 

To serve us still, with might and skill, the vet*ran now 
appears, 

That gallant man, who led the van of Irish Volun- 
teers. 

He sows no yile dissensions ; good wUl to all he bears : 

He knows no vain pretensions, no paltry fears or cares ; 

To Erin's and to Britain's sons his worth his name en- 
dears; 

They love the man, who^ led the van of Irish Volun- 
teers. 
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Oppofi'd by hirelings sordid, he broke (^presaion's 
chain; 

On statute-books recorded his patriot acts remain ; 

The equipoize his mind employs of Commons, King and 
Peers, 

The upright man, who led the van of Irish Volun- 
teers. 

A British constitution, (to Erin eyer true,) 

In spite of state pollution, he gained in ** Eighty 4wo ;** 

" He watched it in its cradle, and bedew*d it$ hearse witk 

tears,*** 
This gallant man, who led the van d Irish Yolun* 

teers. 

While other nations tremble, by proud oppressors 
gall'd. 

On hustings well assemble, by Erin's welfare eall'd ; 

Our Grattan, there well meet him, and greet him with 
three cheers ; 

The gallant man, who led the ran of Irish Volun- 
teers. 

««lfir. Grattan'fl liseUiig and impntrive words were theie : '*J watobed 
by €he cnkQe of Iridi Independence, and I followed its hearse.*" 
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TBB ^i n4 njeAld* NOW IS PAST. 

BT OEBALD GBIFFIN. 

The I1)t t}4 H^edU now is pas^ 
And I must leave my home at last, 

2t ii)l)u)fie 'r «ntt43 1 2lii)btt)tie Y«liu4S! 

I look into my father's eyes, 
I hear my mother's partuig sighs— 
Ah I fool to pine for other ties — 
21 nfyu)\ie 'r ^it4j ! 21 tnljiUJXie Y «?wwS 1 

This eyening they must sit alone, 
21 n)l)tt)|ie *r «|iU45 ! 21 ff)l)U)fte 't ^ItttAj! 

They'll talk of me when I am gone, 
21 ti)l)ttiiie 'r «|tiwS J 21 it)l)ii||ie *r ^JIuaJ I 

Who now will cheer my weary sire* 
When toil and care his heart shall tire; 
My chair is empty by the fire ; 
21 njljttifie Y t^ntMs I 21 nfyuffie 'r ^uaJ! 

* HoneymooiL 
t Vulgd " fWrrwanM^" "Ohl Maiy irto artiiierclfta.1^ 
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Bofir BQBDj looks my pleasant home. 

Those flowers for me shall neyer hloom — 
a ii)^tti|ie 'r ^5tituS I «lti)l|ii)tie*rc|itt45! 
I seek new friends, and I am told 
That ihej are rich in lands and g<^; 
Ah 1 will the J lore me like the old ? 

Farewell dear friends, we meet no more— 

Mj hnshand's horse is at the door ; 

Ah, love I ah, lore I he kind to me; 
For by this breaking heart you see, 
How dearly I hare purchased thee I 
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BT CHARLES GATAN DUFFY. 

God bless thfi grey mountains of dark 4>UI)-l)4-l)-34ll !f 
God bless Boyal TijXeAt the pride of them all ; 
Por she sits eyermore, like a q.ueen on her throne. 
And smiles on the yalleys of Green JWT'^oiAfr). 
And fair are the yaJleys of Green jT)ir-6oSA)l|, 
And hardy the fishers that call them their own — 
A race that nor traitor nor coward haye known. 
Enjoy the fair yalleys of Green Jt))r-6034)r). 



• Commonly written Innlshowen, and pranoimced Innishone. It is 
a wild and plctoresqiie district in the oonnty Donegal, inhsUted chiefly 
\>j the descendants of the Irish dans permitted to remain in Ulster 
after the iflantation of James I. The native language, and tiie old 
songs and legends of the coimtry, are as nnirersal as the people. One 
of the most fomiliar of these legends is, that a troop of Hngh 0*NeIl*s 
horse lies in magic sleep in a cave nnder the hill of Aileach, yrhen 
the princes of the country were formerly installed. These bold troop- 
ers only wait to have the spell removed to msh to the aid of their 
comitry ; and a man (says the leg^id) who wandered accidentally into 
the cave, fonnd them lying beside their horses, ftilly armed, and hold- 
ing the bridles in their hands. One of them Ufted his head, and asked, 
** Is the time come ?** but receiving no answer— for the intruder was 
too much IHghtened to reply— dropped back into his lethargy. Some 
of the old foUc consider the story an allegory, and interpret it as they 
dorire. 

t YvUfrd Donegal, " the foot of the foreigners. " 
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Oh! simple and Ix^ are the bosoms fhey bear. 
Like the hills that with silenoe and nature they share ; 
For onr God, who hath planted their home near Bm own, 
Breath'd his spirit abroad upon fur )l)ir-6o$4|t}. 
Then praise to onr Father for wild )t}tr-6o$4)t}, 
Where fiercel j for erer the surges are thrown—. 
Nor weather nor fortune a tempest hath blown 
Ckmld shake the strong bosoms of brare JVDX"^^^)^ 

See the bountifdl Cttl-'D4|ti)* careering along— 
A ^ype of their manhood so stately and strong— 
On the weary for ever its tide is bestown, 
So they share with the stranger in fair )t}fr-^0$4)t}, 
God guard the kind homesteads of fair IWt'^oiAV^ 
Which manhood and rirtue have chos'nfor their own ; 
Not long shall the nation in slaveiy groan, 
Tha,t owns the tall peasants of fair )t})r-6o^Tt|. 

Like the oak of St. Bride which nor Deril nor Dane, 
Nor Saxon nor Dutchman, could rend from her fane, 
They have dung by the creed and the cause of their own. 
Through the midnight of danger in true )VifT'^<^'i% 
Then shout for the glories of old )D)r-6o$49lK 
The stronghold that foeman has nerer o'erthrown — 
The soul and the spirit, the blood and the bone. 
That guard the green yalleys of true )T))t-6034|l). 

• TlM Coaldah, or Cnldail^ is a chief rirer in the Innidioweii iimkiii- 
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Nor purer ef old wm the tongue of the Qae^ 
When the charging 4bu oiade the foreigner quail; 
Than it gladdens the sixanger in wdoome's soft tone, 
In the home-kmng cabina of kind )t9ir-6o$4)1). 

Oh! flounah, yt homesteads of kind )1)ir-6o$d|1)^ 
Where seeds of a people's redemption are sown ; 
Bight soon shaU tiie fruit of Uiat sowing hay e grown, 
Toblessttiekhidhomesteadsof Green )i)rr'-6o$4|l^ 

When they tell ns the tale of a spell-stricken band. 
All entranced, with thdr bridles and broadswords tn 

hand, 
Who await but the word to gire 6||ie her own. 
They C5an read you that riddle in proud Jii)1T-^S^1^ 
Hurra for tiie Spawnen of proud )i))r-605^1l> I 
Long live the wild Seers of stoat )^7r-C034|D ! 
May Mary, our mother* be deaf to their moan 
Who love not the promise of proud JIJIT-CoS^W ^ 
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HE SAID THAT HE WAS NOT OUB BROTHER. 

BT JOHN BANIM. 

Am — " C4)ljt) 'oe^r cjiujne i)A nj-bd." 

Hb said that he was not our hrother— 

The mongrel 1 he said what we knew-^ 
Ko, 6||te ! our dear Island-mother, 

He ne'er had his hhick blood from you I 
And what though the milk of your bosom 

Gaye Tigour and health to his Tein&» 
He wa$ but a foul foreign blossom, 

Blown hither to poison our plains I 



He said that the sword had enslayed \ 

That still at its point we must 1 
The liar I— though often it brayed us, 

We cross'd it with hardier steel 1 
This witness his Biehard^-^ur yassal I 

His Essex.— whose plumes we trod down 1 
His WiUy— whose peerless sword-tassel 

We tamish*d at limeridc town t 

No! falsehood and feud were OUT eyils, 

While force not a fetter could twine- 
Come Northmen,— «ome Normans, — come Deyils 1 

We gaye them our Sparth to the chine ! , 
And if once agaui he would try us. 

To the music of trumpet and drum. 
And no traitor among us or nigh us 

Let him come, the Brigand I let him come I 
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ANNIE DEAR. 

BT THOMAS DATIS. 

Cum mountain brooks were rushing, 
Annie, dear. 
The Autumn eve was flushing, 

Annie, dear; 
But brighter was your blushing. 
When first, your murmurs hushing, 
I told my lore outgushing, 

Annie, dear. 

Ah ! but our hopes were splendid, 

Annie, dear. 
How sadly they have ended, 

. Annie, dear ; 
The ring betwixt us broken, 
When our tows of loTe were spoken. 
Of your poor heart was a token, 

Annie, dear. 

The primrose flow'rs were shining, 

Annie, dear. 

When, on my breast reclining, 

Annie^ dear» 
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Began our nfi 1)4 tl)eAU,* 
And many a month did follow 
Of joy— but life is hollow, 

Annie, dear. 

For once, when home returning, 

Annie, dear, 

I found our cottage burning, 

Annie, dear, 

Around it were the yeomen. 

Of eyeiy ill an omen. 

The country's bitter foemen, 

Anniet dear. 

But why arose a morrow, 

Annie, dear. 
Upon that night of sorrow, 

Annie, dear. 
Far better, by thee lying. 
Their bayonets defying. 
Than liye an exile sighing, 

Annie, dear. 

» Honeymoon. 
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THE MEMORY OF THE DEAD. 

Who fears to speak of Ninety-Eight ? 

Who blushes at the name ? 
When cowards mock the patriot's fleite. 

Who hangs his head for shame ? 
He's all a knaye, or half a slaye, 

Who slights his country thus ; 
But a true man, like you, man. 

Will fill your glass with us. 

We drink the memory of the brare. 

The faithfiil and the few- 
Some lie far off beyond the waye— 

Some sleep in Ireland, too ; 
All — all are gone— but still liyes on 

The fune of those who died — 
All true men, like you, men. 

Remember them with pride. 

Some on the shores of distant lands 

Their weary hearts haye laid. 
And by the stranger's heedless hands 

Their lonely grayes were made ; 
But, though their day be &r away 

Beyond the Atlantic foam — 
In true men, like you, men, 

Their spirit 's still at home. 
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The dmt of some is Irish earth; 

Among their own they rest ; 
And the same land that gare them Inrth 

Has caught them to her breast ; 
And we will pray that firom their clay 

Full many a race may start 
Oftmemen, like you, men. 

To act as braye a part. 

They rose in dark and eyil days 

To right their natiye land ; 
They kindled here a living blaze 

That nothing shall withstand. 
Alas I that Might can Yanquish "BAght — 

They fell and pass'd away ; 
Buttraemen, likeyou* men. 

Are plenty here to-day. 

Then here's tiidr memory— may it be 

For ns a gniding light. 
To cheer onr strife for liberty. 

And teach ns to unite. 
Through good and ill, be Ireland's still, 

Though sad as theirs your fieite ; 
And true men be you, men, 

like those of Ninety-Eight. 
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A SOLDIEa-A SOLDIEB TO NIGHT IS OUB 
GUEST. 

BT OBBALD OBIFFIN. 

Fam, fim the ggy hearth and fling back the barr'd 
door,' 

Strew, Btrew the fresh rashes around on the floor. 
And blithe be the welcome in erery breast 

For a soldier— « soldier to-night is our goest. 

All honour to him who, when danger afkr 

Had lighted for ruin his ominous star, 
Left pleasure and country and kindred behind. 

And sped to the shock on the wings of the wind. 

If you Talue the blessings that shine at our hearth — 
The wife's smiling welcome, the infiint's sweet 
mirth — 
While they charm us at eve, let us think upon those 
Who hare bought with their blood our domestic 
repose. 

Then share with tiie soldier your hearth and your 
home. 

And warm be your greeting whene'er he shaU come ; 
Let loye light a welcome in eyeiy breast, 

For a ■oldiffT. a soldier to-night is our guest. 
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BEMEMBEB THEE. 

BT THOMAS MOORE. 

Bembmber thee I yes, while there's life in this heart. 
It shall nerer forget thee, all lorn as thou art ; 
More dear in thy sorrow, thj gloom, and thy showers. 
Than the rest of the world in their sunniest hours. 

Wert thou all that I wish thee, great, glorious, and free. 
First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea^ 
I might hail thee with prouder, with happier brow. 
But, oh I could I lore thee more deeply than now ? 

No! thy chains as they rankle, thy blood as it runs, 
But make thee more painfully dear to thy sons — 
Whose hearts, like the young of the desert-bird's nest. 
Drink love in each life-drop that flows from thy breast 1 
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AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG ON A SEDITIOUS 
PAMPHLET.* 

TuJUE—*' Packington*s Pound" 

(WBITCEir IV 1730«) 

BiiocADBB and damasks, and tabbies and ganzea 
Are by Robert Ballantine lately brought over, 
With forty things more : now hear what the law says^ 
*' Whoe'er will not wear them is not the king's loTcr." 
fhongh a printer and Dean 
Seditiously mean 
Our true Lish hearts from Old England to weaa. 
We'll buy English silks for our wives and our daughter!. 
In spite of his Deanship and journeyman Waters. 

In England the dead in woollen are clad,t 
The Dean and his printer then let us eiy ** fie on ;' 

To be clothed like a carcass would make a league mad. 
Since a living dog better is than a dead lion, 

« Dean Swift havliig written a pamphlet, advising the people of bo- 
land to wear their own manu&ctnrefl only, and not to nae those of 
England, a prosecution fbr sedition was institnted against Waters, (the 
printer of the work,) which was carried on with so much yimlenoeb 
that Lord Chief Justice Whitahed kept the Jury in orer twelve hoon 
and sent them eleven times out of court, tiD he had wearied them into 
a yerdlct of guilty. The song above given, cannot, with certainty be 
attributed to the Dean, but it is universally published among bis works 
and was most probably written by him. 

t A statute for the encouragement of the woollen manufactorerpnado 
this compulsory. 
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Oup wives they grow suUen 
At wearing of woollen. 
And all we poor shopkeepers must our horns poll in. 
Then well \my English silks for our wives and our 

daughters, 
In spite of his Deanship and joumeTman Waters. 

Whoever our trading with England would hinder 

To inflame both the nations does plainl j conspire. 
Because, Irish linen will soon turn to tinder. 
And wool it is greasy, and quickly takes fire. 
Tiierefore, I assure ye. 
Our noble grand jury. 
When they saw the Dean's book they were ,in a great 
fury; 
They would buy English silks for their wives and 

their daughters. 
In spite of his Deanship and journeyman Waters. 

That wicked rogue Waters, who always is sinning 
And before Coram Nobis * so ofb has been called. 
Henceforward, shall print neither pamphlets nor linen. 
And, if swearing can do % shall be swingingly mauled ; 
And as for the Dean, 
You know whom I mean. 
If the printer will 'peach him he'll scarce come off dean. 
Then we'll buy English silks for our wives and our 

daughters. 
In Spite of his Deanship and journeyman Waters. 

» Coram ilToMi, i. e. befQre the Qneen's Bencb. 
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KATE OF GARNAVILLA. 

BT EDWARD LT8AGHT. 

Have yon been at Gramayilla? 

Haye you seen at Gkumavilla 
Beanty's train trip o*er the plain 

With lovely Kate of Gamavilla ? 
Oh ! she's pnre as virgin snows. 

Ere they light on woodland hill-0 ; 
Sweet as dew-drop on wild rose, 

Is loTely Kate of Gamayilla 1 

Philomel, IVe listened oft 
To thy Jay, nigh weeping wiUow ; 

Oh, the strain's more sweet, more soft. 
That flows fh>m Kate of Gamayilla. 
Haye you been, &c. 

As &^oble ship Fye seen 
Sailing o*er the swelling biUow, 

So IVe marked the graceful mien 
Of lovely £ate of Gamayilla. 

Have you been, &c. 

If poets' prayers can banish cares, 
No cares shall come to Gamayilla ; 

Joy'e bright rays shall gild her days. 
And dove-like peace perch on her pillow ; 
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Channing maid of GamaTilla 1 
LoTely maid of QamaTilla I 
Beauty, grace, and virtue wait 
On Idvely Kate of Garnavilla I 



THERE WAS AN IRISH LAD. 

Thbbe was an Irish lad 

Who lor'd a doister'd nun. 
And it made him yery sad, 

For what was to he done. 
He thought it was a hig shame, 

A most confounded sin. 
That she could not get out at all. 

And he could not get in. 
Yet he went every day, as he could do nothing more, 
Tet he went everyiday to the convent door ; 

' And he sung sweetly, 

jrtn' 4)11116*, 
jr ti)' 4)Urtii, 

And he sung sweetly, 

3TU1& 11)0 CliO}te and Paddy whack. 
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To catch a glimpse of her, 

He plaj'd a thousand tricks, 
The holts he tried to stir. 

And he gave the walls some klclui. 
He stamp'd and ray'd, and sigh'd and pnj'd. 

And many times he swore. 
The dcTil hum the iron holts. 
The dcTil take the door. 
Yet he went ev'ry day, he made it a rule, 
Tet he went ey'iy day, and look'd like a fooU- 

Tho' he sung iweeUy, ftc. 

One mom she left her hed. 

Because she could not sleep, 
And to the window sped. 

To take a little peep. 
And what did she do then, 

I'm sure youll thing it right. 
She hade the honest lad good day. 
She hade the nuns good night. 
Tenderly she listen'd to all he had to say. 
Then jump'd into his arms, and so they ran away, 
And they sung sweetly, &c. 
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UNION FOB EVER. 

AiB — " Lo€fie ofBucan* 

Ys fons of Hibernia atsert 70iir birth-right^ 

I'or freedom, for union, for liberty fight. 

No longer in 6)|ie let bigotry reign. 

No longer let factions your union restrain. 

Oh, 6)tie for ever, oh, 6)|ic'r the Imd 

Where freedom and union shall go hand in hand. 

Oppressed by disunion, the North first unites, 
In union fraternal the West now delights ; 
In the East, like the sun, its radiance you see^ 
When the South shall unite, tiien 6||t6 is firee. 
Oh, freedom for ever, oh, freedom for me. 
May we cease to exist when we cease to be fi»e. 

Oh, union how sodal, oh, union how rare. 
In which all religions may equally share. 
That unites in one cause the rich and the poor. 
Makes the fate of our tyrants decided and sure. 
Oh, union for ever, oh, union's a ro<^. 
The force of our tyrants for ey^ shall mock. 

Tho* peijuiy doom*d thee, dear Orr, to the grare^ 
Thy blood to our union more energy gaye. 
For union's a current, impede but its course. 
Far and wide it extends, resistless its force ; 
Te sons of Hlbemia, then join hand in hand. 
To chase your oppreeson from Bffie'T gveen land. 
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ADIEU TO DTNISFAIL. 

BT B. D. WILLIAMS. 

AiB— "^D Cl)|ifi|r3li) Ui)." 

Adieu ! — the snowy sail 
Swells her hosom to the gale, 
And our barque from Innisfail 

Bounds away. 
While we gaze upon thy shore, 
That we never shall see more. 
And the blinding tears flow o'er. 

We pray. 

no fl)U)|ll))l) be thou long 
In peace, the queen of song — 
In battle proud and strong 

As the seal 
Be saints thine of&pring stilL— 
True heroes guard each hill — 
And harps by ey'ry rill 

Sound free I 

Tho*, round her Indian bowers, 
The hand of nature showers 
l^e brightest-blooming flowers 
Of our sphere; 
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Yet not the richest rose 
In zxijalien clime that blows, 
lake the brier at home that grows. 
Is dear. 

Tho* glowing breasts may be 
In soft Tales beyond the sea. 
Yet ever SM* ^O dtioj-be 

Shall I wail 
For the heart of love I leave. 
In the dreary hours of eve, 
On thy stormy shore to arrieve, 

Innisfail, 

But mem'ry o'er the deep 
On her dewy wing shall sweep. 
When in midnight hours I weep 

O'er thy wrongs: 
And bring me, steep'd in tears, 
The dead flow'rs of other years. 
And waft unto my ears 

Home's songs. 

When I slumber in the gloom 
Of a nameless foreign tomb. 
By a distant ocean's boom, 

Innisfaill 
Around thy em'rald shore 
May the clasping sea adore, 
And each wave in thunder roar, 

«*A11 haiir 
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And when the final sigh 
Shiill bear mj booI on high, 
And on chainlfisfl wing I fly 

Thro' the bine, 
Earth's ktest thought shall he. 
As I soar above the sea— 
«♦ Green Erin, dear, to thee— 

Adieu r 



BT GBBALn GftimN. 

Whbn like the early rose. 

Beauty in childhood blow8» 

When like a diadem, 

Bads blush around the stem* 

Which is the Mrest gem ? 

Is it the laughing eye, 

6)t)l5t), A Tiii|t) I 
Is it the timid sigh. 
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Ib it the tender toM, 

Soft as the stringed hup's me«a? 

Oh* it is truth alone. 

When like the risuig day. 

Lore sends his earlj- ray. 

What makes his dawning g^w 
Changeless through joy or woe ? 
Only .the constant know^^ 

I know a vaUej fiur, 

I knew a cottage there, 

e|bl)iy4rtii|l)! 
Far In that valley's shade, 
I knew a gentle maid, 
flower of a hazel glade, 
e|Mjih4Tlii)i)! 

Who in the song so sweet, 

e^BliD, 4 |iu)i) ! 
Who in the dance so fleet, 

ftlbljl), 4 11% J 
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Bear were her charms to me. 
Dearer her laughter firee, 
. Dearest her constancy, 

Were she no longer true, 

What should her loyer do? 
ClBljl), 4 tiuil) ! 
Fly with his broken chain 
Far o*er the soimding main. 
Never to love again, 

Youth must with time decay. 

Beauty n^ust fade away, 

Castles are sacked in war. 
Chieftains are scattered fiir. 
Truth is a fixM star, 

eibr)i),4|itt)i)i 
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FORGET NOT THE FIELD. 

BT THOMAS MOO&E. 

FoBosT not the field where thej perish'd, 

The truest, thebist of thebraye, 
All gone — and the bright hope we cherish'd 

Gone with them, and quench'd in their grave I 

Oh I conld we from death but recover 
Those hearts as they bounded before, 

In the face of high heav'n to fight over 
That combat for freedom once more ; — 

Could the chain for an instant be riven 
Which Tyrannj flung round us then, 

Oh I 'tis not in Man nor in Heaven, 
To let TjTsxmj bind it again I 

But 'tis past—and, tho' blazon'd in story 

The name of our Victor may be, 
Aocurst is the march of that glory. 

Which treads o'er the hearts of the free. 

Far dearer the grave or the prison, 

Blum'd by one patriot name. 
Than the trophies of all, who have risen 

On Liberty's ruins to &me I 
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OEANGB AND GREEN WILL CABBY THE 
DAY. 

BT THOMAS DAVIS. 

Ibblamb ! rgoice, and England I deplore. 

Faction and fend are passing away. 
'Twas a low voice, but 'tis a lond roar, 
** Orange and Green will cany the daj.*^ 

Orange! Orangel 

Green and Orange I 
Fitted together in many a &ay.^ 

Lions in fightl 

And link'd in their might, 
Orange and Green will carfy the day. 

Orange) Orangel 

Green and Orange! 
Wave than together o'er mountain and bay. 

Orange and Green ! 

Our Eing and onr Qaeen I 
'< Orange and Qtem will carry the day !** 

Busty the swords our fiithers unsheath'd — 
William and James are tum*d to day — 

Long did we till the wrath they bequeathed ; 
Bed was the crop, and bitter the pay ! 
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Freedom fled us I 

Knares misled us ! 
Under the feet of the foemen we lay— 

Biches and strengtii 

Well win them it length, 
For Orange and Green wtH carry the day 1 

Landlords fbd'd ni ; 

England mled ns, 
Hoimding our passions to make ns their prey ; 

But, in their spite. 

The Irish «* Unite," 
And Orange and Green will cany the day t 

FmitM onr soil where honest men starve ; 

Empty the mart, and shipless tiie hay ; 
Out of onr want the OCgarchs carve ; 
Foreigners fktten on our decay ! 

Disunited, 

Therefore blighted. 
Ruined and rent by the Englishman's sway } 

Party and creed 

For once haye agreed — 
Orange and Green will carry tiie day I 

Boyne's old water. 

Bed with slaughter ! 
Now is as pure as an infknt at play; 

So, in our souls, 

Its history rolls. 
And Orange and Green will carry the dayf 
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Ent^ith deceit can rnle us no more* 

Bigots and knayes are scattered like spraj— 
Deep was the oath the Orangeman swore, 
*' Orange and Green must carry the day f 

Orange! Orange I 

Bless the Orange! 
Tories and Whigs grew pale with dismaj, 

When, from the North, 

Burst the ay forth, 
** Orange and Green will carry the day;" 

No surrender I 

No Pretender ! 
Never to fidter and nerer betray— 

With an Amen, 

We swear it again, 
Orange and Green shall carry the day t 
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ONCE I HAD A TRUE LOVE. 

BT GERALD GRIFFIM. 

Omce I had a trne love, 

I lored him welL— I loyed him weD, 
Bat Bince he'e foimd a new love. 

Alone I dwell, alone I dwell. 
How oft weVe wandered lonely. 

Through jon old glen, through yon old glen, 
I was his treasure only, 

And true lore then, and true love then, 
But Mary's singing brought me. 

To sigh all day, to sigh all day. 
Oh, had my mother taught me 

To sing and play, to sing and play. 

Once I had, &c. 

By lone Sle^tjTj-CflOl^e at even, 

I passed him late, I passed him late ; 
A glance just sidelong given, 

Told all his fate, told all his &te ; 
His step no longer airy. 

His head it hung, his head it hung. 
Ah, well I knew that Mary 

She had a tongue, she had a tongue. 
Once I had, &c. 
i3 
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The spring is coming earlj, 

And skies are blue, and skies are blae» 
And trees are budding Mrly, 

And com is new, and com is new ; 
What clouds the sunny morrow 

Of nature then, of nature then ? 
And turns young hope to sorrow ? 

Oh fickle men ! Oh fickle men ! 
Once I had a true love, 

I loYcd him well— I loved him well. 
But since he's found a new loye. 

Alone I dwell, alone I dweU. 



THE LOST PATH. 

BT TH0M1.8 DATI8. 

AiE— SMt) UK) cttoi-te. 

Sweet thoughts, bright dreams, my comfort be» 

All comfort else has flown ; 
For every hope was fiilse to me. 

And here I am alone. 
What thoughts were mine in early youth I 

like some old Irish song^ 
Brimful of love, and life, and truth. 

My spirit gush'd along. 
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I hoped to right my native isle, 

I hoped a soldier's &me, 
I hoped to rest in woman's smile. 

And win a minstrel's name — 
Oh ! littie haye I served my land. 

No laurels press my brow, 
I have no woman'd heart or hand. 

Nor minstrel honors now. 

But fjEuicy has a magic power, 

It brings me wreath and crown. 
And woman's love, the self-same hour 

It smites oppression down. 
Sweet thoughts, bright dreams, my comfort be» 

I have no joy beside ; 
Oh I throng around, and be to me 

Power, country, fame, and bride. 
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THE FEAST OF O'ROBKE. 

TRJkNSLA.TED FROM THE ISZSH. 
BY DEAN SWIFT, A. D. 1720. 

[Sir Walter Scott in his edition of Swift's works, vol. 14, p. 141, 
tiiii8 introdnces the " Feast of O'Rorke'': — 

** O'Rorke, a powerfal chieftain of Ulster In the reign of Queen EQift- 
betii, was indnced to make a Tisit to the conrt of tbat sovereign; and» 
in order to take leave of bis nelghbonra vitih becoming q[»lendoar, he 
assembled them In the great hall of his castle, which was sitnated in 
the county of Leitrtm, and still exists as a ruin. He entertained his 
numerous guests with such a iMrofbsion of the rude hospitality of the 
period, that the memory of his feast long survived in tradition; the 
longer perhaps on account of the tragical fete of OHoike himseli; who 
was put to death in England. Hugh Mac-Guaran, Esq. of Leitrim, a 
cotempory of the celebrated Carolan, composed, upon this traditionary 
foundation, tiie celebrated song of Plearaca na Ruarcach- The ftDooa 
of the ditty having readied Dean Swift, he was supplied, at his own re- 
quest, with a literal version, from which he executed the following 
very spirited translation. It was afterwards translated by Mr. Charles 
Wilson, who published Irish poems in 1782, from whose scarce and tat- 
gotten, though very curious collection, I have transferred the original 
Irish words, for the benefit of the curious in Hibemian antiquities.''] 

O'Robke's noble tare 

Will ne*^ be forgot. 
By those who were there. 

Or those who were not. 

His revels to keep. 

We sup and we dine 
On seven score sheep. 

Fat bullocks and swinc. 
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Usquebaugh to oar feast, 

In pails is brought up 
An hundred at least. 

And a mether our cup. 

Tls there is the sport I 

We rise with the light, 
In disorderly sort 

'From snoring all night. 

Oh I how I was tricked I 

My pipe it was broke. 
My pocket was picked, 

I lost my new doak. 

" Tm robbed," exclaimed NeH 

" Of mantle and kercher ; 
Why then fare them well. 

The deil take the searcher. 

" Come, harper, strike up: 

But first, by your fSavour, 
Boy, give us a cup. 

Ah 1 this lias some flavour." 

O'Borke's joUy boys. 

Ne'er dreamed of the matter, 
mi roused by the noise, 

And musical datter. 
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They boimee from ihefar nest. 

No longer will twrrjr, 
They rise letAj ^est, 

WiUioat oue ' HaU Maiy.' 

They diAoe in tL round 
Cuttliig ealteTs and romping : 

TiB a mercy tibe ghnbid 
Didn't hurst wiOi their itamping 1 

The fl06r kail wet, 
Their Iea{is snd their jmnpi. 

Make the water and ^sweat; 
Splish spliiah in th^ pmnpa. 



I yon Ute and early, 
Lai^hing (yHenigaii, 
By my hand yon dance tardy, 
Marg^y Grinigan. 

Bring straw fm <mr bed, 
Shake it down to our feet ; 

Then oyer it spread 
The winnowiog sheet. 

To Gihew I don't flinch, 
£111 the bowl up again, 

Then gire us a pinch 
Of yonr sneetiiig a bkan. 
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Ctoodlord! what a Bight — 

After all their good cheer, 
For people to fight 

In the midst of their beer ! 

They rise from their feast, 

So hot are their brainB— 
A cubit at least 

The length of their skians.' 

What stabs and what cuts. 

What clattering of sticks 1 
What strokes on the guts, 

What basting and kicks 1 

With cudgels of oak. 

Well hardened in flame; 
A hundred heads broke — 

A hundred legs lame. 

'< You churl, ni maintain 

My iSither built Lusk, 
The castle of Slane, 

And Caniek I>rummsk. 

" The Earl of Kildare, 

And Moynalta his brother 
As great as they are, 

I was nursed by their mother. 
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Ask that of old madam. 
She'll tell you who's who. 

As far up as Adam : 
She knows that 'tis trae."* 



THE WHITE COCKADE. 

BT J. J. CALLANAN. 
'C4 11)0 ilUt lp)|l IpAO} BlU^Ajb 'Dtt1)4. 

[This is a trandAtioii of ono of the Lish Jacobite songs.] 

Kino Charles he is King James's son, 
And from a rojal line is sprung ; 
Then up with shout» and out with blade. 
And we'll raise once more the white cockade. 
O 1 my dear, my fsdr-hair'd youth, 
Thou yet hast hearts of fire and truth ; 
Then up with shout, and out with blade — 
We'll raise once more the white cockade. 



* The Dean has translated one yeise more; but in language nithor 
too ooaxse to make its insertion desirable.— £d 
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My young men's hearts are dark with woe ; 
On my virgins* cheeks the grief-drops flow ; 
The snn scarce lights the sorrowing day, 
Since our rightful prince went far away ; 
He's gone, the stranger holds his throne ; 
The royal bird fkr off is flown : 
But up with shout, and out with blade — 
Well stand or |Ul withihe white codcade. 

No tnore the cuckoo halls ihe spring 
The wpods no more with the stanch-hoondsTing ; 
Tbesimgiromtheglea^ so sweet before. 
Is hnsh'd sipee Charles has left our shor^' 
The Prince is gone : but he soon will come. 
With trumpet sound, and with beat of dirum. 
Then up with shout, and out with blade-. 
Kium fat the nf^ and the white cockade. 
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DEAB HARP OF AiY COUNTRT. 

BT THOMAS MOORE. 

Dbab Harp of my country t in darkness I found thee. 

The cold chain of silence had hung o'er thee long, 
When proudly, my own Island Harp 1 I unbound thee. 

And gave all thy chords to light, freedom, and song ! 
The warm lay of love, and the light note of gladness. 

Have waken'd thy fondest, thy liyeliest thrill; 
But so oft hast thou echoed the deep sigh of sadness. 

That ey'n in thy mirth it will steal from thee still. 

Dear Harp of my Country ! farewell to thy numbers. 
This sweet wreath of song is the last we shall twine ; 

Go, sleep, with the sunshine of Fame on thy slumbers. 
Till touch*d by some hand less unworthy than mine. 

If the pulse of the patriot, soldier, or lover. 
Have throbb'd at our lay, 'tis thy glory alone ; 

I was but as the wind, passing heedlessly over, 

^ And all the wild sweetness I wak'd was thy own. 
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HARK 6l|ie !* THE BLAST IS BLOWN. 

BT GEBAIiD GRIFFIN. 

Hark 6)Yte, the blast is blown on the heath» 
That summons thy sons to conquest or death ; 
The lines are aU set in fearful array. 
And thou must be saved or ruin'd to-day. 
Like the flood of the winter, resistless and grand, 
Forth rushed to the shock the strength of the land i 
And hearty and free was the ready halloo 
That answered the caU of B|l14t) Bd|lOlrt)e.t 

*' Oh, trust nofthat form so aged and dear 
Amid the wild crash of target and spear, 
Bright star (tf the field and light of the hall. 
Our ruin is sure if B|t)4t) should fkU." 
Like the waves of the West that burst on the rock. 
The hosts at the morning rushed to the shock. 
But ere his last beam was quench'd in the sea. 
The Baren was quell'd and o)|te was free. 

Yet hush*d be the sound of trumpet and drum. 

And silent as death let victory come ; 

For he> at whose call the chieftains arose, 

All bleeding and cold was found at the dose. 

And 6l|ie is s^, though burst is her chain ; 

And loud was the wail that rose o*er the plain. 

For victory cost more tears on that shore. 

Than ever defeat or ruin before. 

• CommoBly 'written Erin. f Commonly " Brian Bora." 
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THE SFBIG OF SHILLELAH. 

BT EBWARP LXSAOHT. 

Oh 1 love is the soul of a i^eat Irishman, 

He loYCf all that is lorely, loves all that he can. 

With his sprig of Shillelah and shamrock so green ! 
His heart is good-humonred, 'tis honest and sound, 
No envy or niglice is there to he fi>mid ; 
He courts and he marries, he drinks and he fights ; 
For loYe, all for lore, for in that he delights. 

With lus sprig of Shillelah and shamrock so green I 

Who has e'er had the luck to see Donnjhrook Fair ? 
An Irishman, all in his gloiy, is there, 

With his sprig of Shillelah and shamrock so green t 
His clothes spick and span new, without e*er a speck, 
A neat Barcelona tied round his neat neck ; 
He goes to a tent, and he spends hal£4U(»own, 
He meets with a friend, and for lore kiiooks him dovn 

With his sprig of ShiHelah, and shamrock so green 1 

At eyening returning, as homeward he goes. 
His heart soft with whiskey, lus head soft with blows 
From a sprig of Shillelah, and shamrock so greeni 
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He meets with his Sheelah, who, bhiduiig a iiii]le> 
Cries, *' Get ye gone, Pftt,** yet consents all the while. 
To the priest soon they go ; and nine months alter that, 
A fine bsAie cries, **Bofw d'ye do, father Fat, 

With your sprig of ShiUeUh and shamrock so green ?" 

Bless the country, say I, that gave Patrick his birth. 

Bless the land of the oak, and its neighbouring earth. 
Where grow the ShiUelah and shamrock so green I 

May the sons of the Thames, the Tweed, and the Shan- 
non, 

Drub the French, who dare plant at our confines a 
cannoi) ; 

United and happy, at Loyalty's shrine. 

Hay the Bose and the Thistle long flourish and twine 
Bound the sprig of Shillelah and shamrock so green I 



'Tis sweet, in midnight solitude, 

When the voice of man lies hush'd, subdued. 

To hear thy mountain-Toice so rude 

Break silence, 5Ur-ei)-5tott4d I 

• A monntain torrent, -which finds its way into the Atlantic Ocean 
liiroiii^ caeng^riff in tiM wert of tSie coonty Of Cork. Thename^ 
literally trandated^Blgnifles " the noi^giMn water.* 
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I love to see thy foaming stream 

Dash'd sparkling in the bright moonbeam ; 

For then of happier days I dream. 

Spent near thee, 3Ur-ei)-5lO|Ud I 

I see the holly and the yew- 
Still shading thee, as then they grei^r ; 
But there's a form meets not my view, 

As once, near SUr-etJ-slotUd ! 

Thou gaily, brightly, sparkl'st on. 
Wreathing thy dimples round each stone ; 
But the bright eye that on thee shone 

lies quench'd, wUd 3Ur-ei)-5U)tl4^ ! 

Still rush thee on, thou brawling brook ; 
Though on broad rivers I may look 
In other lands, thy lonesome nook 

111 think on, 3Ur-et)-3lO|Ud ! 

When I am low, laid in the graye. 
Thou still wilt sparkle, dash and rave 
Seaward, 'till thou becom'st a wave 

Of ocean, 3Ur-er)-3lO]Ud I 

Thy course and mine alike have been 
Both restless, rocky, seldom green ;, 
There rolls for me, beyond the scene, 
An ocean, 3UlT-erll-3loiud ! 
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And when mj span of life's gone by. 
Oh ! if past spirits back can flj, 
111 often ride the night-wind's sigh 

That's breathed o'er 3l4r-en-5U>Tl4d ! 



OH! THE MARBIAGE. 

BT THOMAS DATIS. 

Ad^— ** The Swaggering Jig,** 

Oh 1 the marriage, the marriage. 

With love and ^O lhuiC4)l for me, 
The ladies that ride in a carriage 

Might envy my marriage to me ; 
For 60541)* is straight as a tower, 

And tender and loving and true, 
He told me more love in an hour 

Than the Squires of the county could do. 
Then, Oh ! the marriage, &c. 

* VvJgo "Owwi;'' but that is, properly, a name amomr the CymrT 
(Welah). ' 
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His hair \b % show'r of soft gold. 

His eye is as dear as 'ttie day. 
His conscience an^ vote were unsold 

When others were carried away— 
His word is as good as an oath. 

And fireely 'twas giren to me — 
Oh ! sure 'twill be happy for both 

The day of our marriage to see. 

Then, Oh 1 the marriage, &c. 

His kinsmen are honest and kind. 

The neighbours think much o£ his skill. 
And 6054t)'t the lad to my mind. 

Though he owns neither castle nor mill. 
But he has a tilloch of land, 

A horse, and a stocking <^ coin, 
A foot for fhe dance, and a hand 

In the cause of his country to join. 

Then, Oh ! the marriage, 4c. 
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WAR SONG OF ODMSCOL. 

BT OEBALD OBI7YIN. 

Fbok the Bhielinc^ that stands by tiie lone mountailDL 

liTcr, 
Hiuiy, huny down, with the aze and the qniver ; 
From the deep-seated Coom, from the stoim-beaten 

highland, 
Huny, hurry down to the shores of your island. 
Hurry down, hnrry down I 
Hurry, hnrry, Ac. 



Galloglach and Eem, hnrry down to the i 
There the hungry Haven's beak is gaping for a prey, 
Farrah 1 to the onset! Farrahl to the shore 1 
Feast him with the pirate's flesh, the bird of gloom and 
gore' 

Hnrry down, hurry down I 

Hurry down, &c. 

Hurry, for the slaves of Bel are mustering to meet ye ; 
Hurry by the beaten cliff, the Nordman kegs to greet 

ye, 

K 3 
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Htmy from the mountain I hurry, hurry frcmi the 

plain 1 
Welcome him and never let him leare onr land 
again! 

Hurry down, hurry down ! 
Hurry down, &c. 

On the land a sulky wolf, and in the sea a shark, 
Hew the ruffian spoiler down, and hum his gory hark I 
Slayer of the unresisting I ravager profane ! 
Leaye the White sea-tyrant's limhs to moulder on the 
plain. 

Hurry down, hurry down ! 

Hurry down, &c* 



PADDIES EVEBMORE. 

The hour is past to &wn or crouch 

As suppliants for our right ; 
Let word and deed unshrinking vouch 

The handed millions* might : 
Let them who scorned the fountain rill» 

Now dread the torrent's roar, 
And hear our echoed chorus still, 

We're Paddies evermore. 
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What, though thej menace, suffering men 

Their threats and them despise ; 
Or promise justice once again, 

"We know their words are lies ; 
We stand resolved those rights to claim 

They robbed us of before. 
Our own dear nation and our name. 

As Paddies evermore. 

Look round — ^the Frenchman governs France* 

The Spaniard rules in Spain, 
The gallant Pole but waits his chance 

To break the Bussian chain ; 
The strife for freedom here begun 

We never will give o'er. 
Nor own a land on earth but one — 

We're Paddies evermore. 

That strong and single love to crush, 

The despot ever tried^ 
A fount it was whose living gush 

His hated arts defied. 
*Tis fresh, as when his foot accurst 

Was planted on our shore, 
And now and still, as from the first, 

We*re Paddies evermore. 

What reck we though six hundred years 

Have o'er our thraldom rolled. 
The soul that roused O'CJonor's spears. 

Still lives as true and bold ; 
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The tide oi feieign power to flem 

Oar fiftthers bled oi jore, 
And we stand here te-daj, likethem^ 

True Paddies eremK»e. 

Where's onr allegiance ? With the land 

For which thej nobly died ; 
Our duty ? Bj onr cause to stand, 

Whaterer chance betide ; 
Our cherished hope ? To heal the woes» 

That rankle at her core ; 
Our scorn and hatred ? To her foes» 

Like Paddies erermore. 

The honr is past to fkwn or crouch 

As suppliants for our right ; 
Let word and deed unshrinking Touch 

The banded millions' might ; 
Let them who scorned the fountain rill| 

Now dread the torrent's roar» 
And hear our echoed chorus still. 

We're Paddies erermore. 
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THE BAKES OF MALLOW. 

Sandy lent the man his MuU,*' 

Bbauino, belling, danciiig, dimking,' 
Breiiking windows, damning, sinking,* 
Erer raking, nerer thinking, 

lire the rakes of Mallow. 

Spending fSuter than it comes. 
Beating waiters, bailiffs, duns, 
Baochns's true b^^tten sons, 

IdYe the rakes of Mallow 

One time nought but claret drinking, 

Then like politicians thmlring 

To raise the sinking fbnds when sinking, 

Liye the rakes of Mallow. 

When at home with dadda dying, 
StiU for Mallow water crying ; 
Bat where there's good claret plying 

Lire the rakes of Mallow. 

Living short, bat merry lires ; 

Going where the devil drires; 
Having sweeiiiearts, bat no wives. 

Live the rakes of Mallow. 

* Ciiniziii^ extraTsgaotly; i, e. "damning' you to hell, and tMdng 
you lower.** ^ 
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Backing tenants, stewards teasing, 
Swiftlj spending, slowlj raising. 
Wishing to spend all their days in 

Baking as at Mallow. 

Then to end this raking life 
Thej get sober, take a wife, 
Erer after lire in strife, 

And wish again for Mallow. 



UP FOB THE GBEEN! 

A BONO OF THE UNITED IBISHHEN, A. D. 1796. 

AiB — " Wearing of the Oreen** 

'TIS the green — oh, the green is the colour of the trae. 
And well back it 'gainst the orange, and well raise it 

o*er the blue I 
For the colour of our Faliierland alone should here be 

seen— 
'Tls the colour of the martyr'd dead— our own immortal 
green. 
Then up for the green, boys, and up for the green ! 
Oh, 'tis down to the dust, and a shame to be seen ; 
But we've hands — oh, we've hands, boys, full strong 
enough, I ween, 
*» rescue and to raise again our own immortal green 1 
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They may say they have power 'tis vain to oppoae— 
'Tis better to obey and live, than surely die as foes ; 
But we scorn all liieir threats, boys, whatever they may 

mean; 
For we trust in (jod above us, and we dearly love the 
green. 
So, we'll up for the green, and we'll up for tiie 

green! 
Oh, to die is far better than be curst as we have 

been; 
And we've hearts — oh, we've hearts, boys, full true 

enough, I ween. 
To rescue and to raise again our own immortal green ! 



They may swear as they often did, our wretchedness to 

cure; 
But we'll never trust John Bull again, nor let his lies 

allure. 
No, we won't— no, we wwi't, Bull, for now nor ever 

morel 
For we've hopes on the ocean, and we've trust on the 
shore. 
Then up for the green, boys, and up for the green I 
Shout it back to the Sasanach, ** Well never sell the 

green !" 
For our Tone is coming back, and with men enough, 

I ween. 
To rescue, and avenge us and our own immortal 
green. 
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Oht icmember the dajB when their rdgn we did 

disturb, 
At lUjn\neAC* and 4>UTlUr t— Bladkwater md 

Be1iji)tk)[ib ; X 
And ask this proud Saxon if onr blows he did ei^ojr. 
When we met him on the battle-field, of Eranc&— at 
Fontenoy. 
Then we'll np for the green, boys, and up for the 

greeni 
Oh, *tis still in the dust, and a shame to be seen ; 
But we'ye hearts and weVe hands, boys, fall strong 

enough, I ween. 
To rescue and to raise again our own unsullied greeni 



* Limerick. t MiBpelled Thnrles. t3eolnDl». 
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FOB I AM DESOLATE. 

BT OBBALD GBIVFXN. 

Thb ChiiBtmas light* is burning bright 

In many a Tillage pane. 
And many a cottage rings to-night 

With many a merry strain. 
Young boys and girls ran laughing by» 

Their hearts and eyes elate, 
I can but thii& on mine, and sigh, 

For I am desolate. 

There's none to watch in our old cot, 

Beside t^e hcHj fights 
No tongue to bless the silent spot 

Against the parting night.t i 
IVe closed the door and hither come 

96 mourn my kbdy fate ; 
I cannot bear my own old home. 

It Is 80 desolate! 

• A ligfat,^blenedb7the Prlert, and li«^tad at snniet, en Cbristmas 
ere, in Iriflh hoiuei. Itii aUndofimpiety tOBnnfl; tooch, omaett 
tac any proAmo pupoeea pfter. 

t It la fhe etisfeom inlriahOatfidie&mmQatoMtixptmmidBlj^QB 
Chiiatmaa-era, in order to join in demotion at tbat boor. Few eere- 
moniea of ilieir religion hare a more qdendid and imposiiig effect than 
fhe nuxmiiig^maai^ wfaiob in dtlea ia odeibrated aoon after tlie hoar 
■Qadea to and long before dajr-break. 
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I saw my father's eyes grow dim, 

And daaped my mother's Imee; 
I saw my mother follow him, 

My husband wept with me. 
My husband did not long remain. 

His child was left me yet ; 
But now my heart's lact bre is daiii« 

And I am desolate I 



THB GEEEN ABOVE THE BED. 

BT THOMAS DATZ8. 

Am— "JrisA Molly Ot" 

Full often when our fathers saw the Bed abore the 

Green, 
They rose in rude but fierce array, with sabre, pike, and 

skian. 
And over many a noble town, and many a field of dead. 
They proudly set liie Irish Green aboye the English 

Bed. 

But in the end, throughout the land, the shameful sight 

was seen — 
The English Bed in triumifti high abore the Iriflh 

Green; 
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Bat well the/ died in breach and field, idio, as their 

spirits fled. 
Still saw the Green mainfaUn its place aboYe the English 

Bed. 

And they who saw, in after times, the Bed abore the 

Green, 
Were withered as the grass that dies beneath a forest 

screen; 
Tet often by this healthy hope their sinking hearts were 

fed. 
That> in some day to come, the Green should flutter 

o'er the Bed. 

Sore 'twas for this Lord Edward died, and Wolfe Tone 

sunk serene — 
Because they could not bear to leaye the Bed aboye the 

Green; 
And 'twas for this that Owen fought, and Sarsfleld 

nobly bled — 
Because their eyes were hot to see the Green above the 

Bed. 

So, when the strife began again, our darling Irish 

Green 
Was down upon the earth, while high the English Bed 

was seen; 
Yet still we held our fearless course, for something in us 

said, 
« Before the strife is o*er you'll see the Green aboye the 

Bed." 
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laid 'tia for thia we think And toil* and knowledge strive 

to glean, 
Tbat we maj pull the English Bed below tiie Iriah 

Green, 
And leave onr sons sweet liberty, and smiling plenty 

spread 
Above the land once dark with hloo^-^he Green above 

ihe Bed! 

The jealous English tyrant now has bann'd the Iridi 

Green, 
And forced ns 40 conceal it like a something foul and 

mean; 
But yet, by Heayens ! hell sooner raise his yicttms from 

l^dead 
Than force our hearts to leave the Green, and cotton to 

fheRedl 

We'E tmst oursdyec^ for God is good* and blesses thoa^ 

who lean 
On their brave hearts, and not upcm an earthly king or 

queen; 
And, freely as we lift our hands, we vow our blood to 

idled 
Once and for evermore to raise the Green above tht 

Kedl 
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THE GIBL I LOVE. 

BT J. J. OALLANAN. 

[Traoalated from the Irish. ] 

Thb girl I lore is comely, straight and tall ; 
Down her white neck her auburn tresses fall : 
Her dress is neat, her carriage light and free — 
Here's a health to that charming maid whoe'er she bo I 

The rose's blush but fades beside her cheek ; 

Her eyes are blue, her forehead pale and meek ; 

Her lips like cherries on a summer tree — 

Here's a health to the charming maid whoe'er she be I 

When I go to the field no yonth can lig^iter bound, 

. And I freely pay when the cheerful jug goes round ; 

The barrel is fall : but its heart we soon shall see — 

Come, here's to that charming maid whoe'er she be ! 

Had I the wealth that props tbe Saxon's reign ; 
Or the diamond crown that decks the King of Spain, 
I'd yield them all if she kindly smiled on me^— 
Here's a health to the maid I lore whoe'er she be I 

Five pounds of gold for each lock other lu4r I'd pay. 
And fiye times five, for my lo^e one hour each day ; 
Her Yoice is more sweet than the thmab oa its own green 

tree — 
Then, my dear, may I drink a foad deep health to thee 1 
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COME TO GLENGABIFFl COMB. 

BT GERALD OBIFFIM. 

Air — ** Ours is a merry land." 

Come to Glengariff ! come I 

Close by the sea. 
Ours is a happy home 

Peaceful and firee. 
There, there, for away, 
Happy by our srmny bay 
"We live from day to day, 

Blithe as the bee. 
For ours is a sumiy home 

Joyous and free, 
Come to Glengariff! cornel 

Close by the sea. 

Thine is a mountain hoar 

Frowning and wild. 
Ours is a lowland shore 

Fertile and mild. 
There, there, loud and strong, 
Sudden tempe;sts drive along; 
Here, their gentle song 

Scarce moves the tree ! 
For ours is a lowland home 

PeaceM and free ; 
Come from the mountain ! come 1 

Come to the sea 1 
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RECRUITING SONG FOR THE IRISH 
BRIGADE. 

BT MAURICE O'CONNELL, M. P. 

Ifl there a jonthful gallant here 

On fire for fame— .unknowing fear — 

Who in the charge's mad career 

On 6|TlC*t foes would flesh his spear ? 

Come, let him wear the White Cockade, 
And learn the soldier's glorious trade, 
Tis of such stuff a hero's made, 
Then let him join the Bold Brigade. 

Who scorns to own a Saxon Lord, 
And toil to swell a stranger's hoard ? 
Who for rude blow or gibing word 
Would answer with the Freeman's sword ? 

Come, let him wear the White Cockade, &8. 

Does Bljie't foully slandered name 
Suffuse thy cheek with generous shame — 
Would'st right her wrongs— restore her fame ? — 
Come, then, the soldier's weapon dium — 

Come, then, and wear the White Cockade, to. 

Come, free from bonds your fathers' fSedth, 
Redeem its shrines from scorn and scathe. 
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The Hero*8 (ame, the Martyr's wreath, 
Will gild jour life or crown your death. 

Then, come, and wear the White Cockade, Ac 

To drain the cup^~.with girls to toy. 
The serf's vile soul with bliss may doy ; 
But would'st thou taste a manly joy ? — 
Oh I it was ours at Fontenoy ! 

Ck>me, then, and wear the White Cockade, &c. 

To many a fight thy fathers led. 
Full many a Saxon's life-blood shed ; 
From thee, as yet, no foe has fled— 
Thou wilt not shame the glorious dead ? 

Then, come, and wear the White Cockade, &c 

Oh I come— for slaveiy, want and shame. 

We ofier Tengeance, freedom, fame, 

With Monarchs, comrade rank to daim. 

And, nobler still, the Patriot's name. 

Oh ! come and wear the WMte Cockade, 
And learn the soldier's glorious trade ; 
'Tis of such stuff a hero's made 
Then come and join the Bold Brigade. 
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GABBYOWEN. 

LxT Bacchns's sons be not dismayed. 
But join with me each joTial blade ; 
Come booze and sing, and lend jonr aid 
To help me with liie chorns : — 

Instead of Spa* well drink brown ale. 
And pay the reckoning on the nail,t 
No man for debt shall go to gaol 
From Qanyowen in glory 1 

We are the boys that take delight in 
Smashing the Limerick lamps when lighting, ( 
Through the streets like sporters fighting. 
And tearing all before ns. 

Instead, &c. 

Well break windows, well break doors. 
The watch knock down by threes and fours ; 



• The spa of Castle Connell, about six miles from Limerick, was In 
Ul^ repute at the period when this song was written. 

t ** Gircnlar tablets of metal in the Exchange, so called, and wha% 
it was cnstomaiy to pay down the earnest money.*"— Sm Chaxles 
ODoMKSLL. ** Paying the reckoning on the nail," was a cant phrase 
Ibr knocking a man on the head. " NaiL him," being equivalent to 
*' knock him down. 

X "Lomps were first put tqp in the streets of limeridk at the boIa 
ezpenae of Aldennan TbomaB Boae, in 1096.*"— Febbab^ Limerki, 
L 
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Then, let the doctors work their cures. 
And tinker up our bruises. 

Instead, &c. 



Well beat the bailiffs, out of fun, 
Well make the mayor and sherii& run ; 
We are the boys no man dares dun. 
If he regards a whole skin. 

Instead, Ac 

Our hearts, so stout, haye got us fame. 
For soon 'tis known from whence we came ; 
Where'er we go they dread the name 
Of Gkunyowen in glory. 

Instead, &c. 

Johnny Connell's tall and straight. 
And in his limbs he is complete ; 
Hell pitch a bar of any weight. 
From Ghuryowen to Thomond Gate.* 
Instead, &c. 



* That la, from one side of limerick to the other. In Fitzgerald 
aad KacQregor'a " History of Limerick,** when noticing the customs 
and amnaements of the lower orders, it is stated that the tradesmen 
formerly marched in grotesque procession on midsummer*a-day, and 
Ibat " the day generally ended .in a terrible fight between the Oaxry- 
ow«n and Thomoo^ Gate boy»-4iho tradesmen of tlie north and loiUh 
Bnbarba.*% 
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Ganyowen is gone to wrack 
Since Johnny Connell went to Cork, 
Thongh Darby O'Brien leapt oyer the dock 
In spite of judge and jury. 

Instead, Ac. 



aOSQ raOM THE ZVTA8I0V. 
BT GBBALD OBIPFIK. 

1F4ilT;e Ab^jle! f^jXze AB^jlel welcome to the 

mountains ! 
^^)Vce 4b4lle ! welcome to yonr natiye woods and 

fountains 1 
To hear the harper play again--4uid the shouts that 

greet thee ; 
1F4)lt;e 4b4lle ! how it glads the widow's heart to 
meet thee I 

1F4)l'ce 4l)4ile 1 y4,jVce 4b4)le 1 
Welcome to }<4)t AlTJei). 

Sliib4H 4b4lle ! 11^^4)1 4B4)le I through our parted 
island, 

Many a friend and foe hast thou in yalley and in high- 
land. 
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Bat where'er the friends are &lae-~when the foes Ea- 
tress thee, 
Slii54ll 4B4?le ! here are ready weapons to tedreas 
thee. 

Siu1)4il4B4|le! mubAil^&Ajlel 
Shelter in 1U)t 4)'Det). 

6|tt15 4b4)le I ennS 4B4lle ! fkr in Corca's Tallies^ 
When round the Bloody Hand the routed Dal Qoa 

rallieg; 
When the groans of dying friends fill the air abore 

thee, 
6||t1$ 4b4|le ! there are hands to help, and hearts to 
lore thee. 

^WS4b4|le! cTjilS A«4)le ! 
Hasten to IU]t; 4|'Dei). 
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SONG OP AN EXILE. 

AiB.— ."4);4pii)4T'o 0'4)ub'04. 

Paeswxll, and for ever, my loved ide of sorrow. 
Thy green rales and mountains delight me no more« 
My bark's on the ware and the noon of to-morrow 
Will see the poor exile &r, fSur, from thy shore. 

Again, my loved home, I may never "behold thee, 
Thy hope was a meteor — thy glory a dream ; 
Accurst be the dastards,^ the slaves that have sold thee. 
And doomed thee, lost 6)Yie, to bondage and shame. 

The senseless, the cold, from remembrance may wean 

them. 
Through the world they unloved and unloving m^y 

roam; 
But the heart of the patriot — ^though seas roll between 

them 

Forgets not the smiles of his once happy home. 

Time may roll o'er me its circles uncheering, 
Columbia's proud forests around me shall wave ; 
But the exile shall never forget thee, loved 6)]te» 
Till, unmoumed, he sleep in a far, foreign grave. 
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DEABLAND. 

When comes the day, all hearts to weigh, 

If stanch they be, op vile. 
Shall we forget the sacred debt 

We owe our mother isle ? 
My mitiye heath is brown beneath. 

My native waters blue; 
But crimson red o'er both shall spread, 

Ere I am fialse to you. 

Dear land— 

Ere I am false to you. 

When I behold your mountains bold- 
Tour noble lakes and streams— 

A mingled tide of grief and pride 
Within my bosom teems. 

I think of all, your long, dark thrall- 
Tour martyrs brave and true ; 

And dash apart the tears that start— 
We must not weep for you, 

Dearland^-. 
We must not weep for you. 

My grandsire died, his home beside; 

They seized and hanged him there ; 
His only crime, in evil time. 

Tour hallowed green to wear. 
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Across the main his brothers twain 

Were sent to pine and me ; 
And still they tum'd, with hearts that bum'd. 

In hopeless lore to jou. 

Dear land — 

In hopeless loye to yon. 

Mybojish ear still dung to hear 

Of Erin's pride of yore. 
Ere Norman foot had dared pollute 

Her independent shore : 
Of chiefs, long dead, who rose to head 

Some gallant patriot few, \ 
Till all my aim on earth became 

To strike one blow for you, 

Bearhind^ 

To strike one blow for you. 

What path is best your rights to wrest 

Let other heads diyine ; 
By work or word, with roioe or sword. 

To follow them be mine. 
The breast that zeal and hatred steel, 

No terrors can subdue ; 
If death should come, that martyrdom 

Were sweet, endured for you. 

Dear land. 

Were sweet, endured for you. 
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THE EMEBALD ISLE. 

Alas 1 tx>rder minstrel, the summonB is vain. 
For unstmng is the harp, and forgotten the stnun 

Which 6)|te once song in her pride ; 
And now, robbed of the glories that circled her reign. 
To the heart-rending clank of a conqueror's chain. 
All toneless she wanders the desolate plain. 

With the blood of her patriots dyed I 

Qone, gone are the days when the western gale 
Awoke eyeiy yoice of the lake and the yale. 

With the harp, and the lute, andtheljrel 
When justice upliffced her adamant shield. 
While yalour and freedom illumin'd the field. 
And thy free-bom sons made the foeman to yield* 

With a sword and a plumage of fire I 

And now, border minstrel, the bigot and slaye 
Pollute the pure land of the free-bom braye. 

The land of the sigh and the smile I— 
Then accurs*d be the recreant heart that could sing 
And withered the hand that would waken a string 
TQl the angel of Liberty waye her wild wing 

Again o'er the Emerald Isle ! 
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THE FORSAKEN MAID. 

Hb is gone I he is gone I 
And my bosom is sore, 
For I loved him too well, 
And shall ne'er see him more ! 
Though tiiey said he was false. 
Yet I would not beUeve, 
When I gazed in his eyes. 
That his heart could deceire. 

He is gone I he is gone! 
And I wander alone 
By the stream where so oft 
He hath called me "his own." 
But his TOWS are fbrgot. 
And my eyes are now dim 
With the tears I hare wept 
For the falsehood of him. 

Oh I the blossoms are £Adhig, 

And ikiling away. 

For Ihe Summer is gone. 

And they haste to decay ; 

And this heart, since the sundiine 

It bloomed in hath fled. 

Must soon, like the flowers, 

lie withered and dead. 
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THE MOTHER'S LAMENT. 

BY GERALD OBIFFIN. 

Mt darling, my darling, while silence is on the moor* 
And lone in the sunshine, I sit hj ova cabin door ; 
When erening falls qniet and calm over hmd and 0ea» 
My darling, mj darling, I think of past times and 
thee! 

Here, while on this cold shore, I wear out mj lone^ 

hours, 
Mj child in the hearens is spreading mj bed with 

flowers. 
All weary my bosom is grown of this friendless dimei 
But I long not to leave it ; for that were a shame and 

crime. 

They hear to the church-yard the youth in their health 

away, 
I know where a fruit hangs more ripe for the graye than 

they. 
But I wish not for death for my spirit is all resigned. 
And the hope that stays with me, gives peace to my aged 

mind. 
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Mj darling, my darling, God gave to my feeble age, 
A prop for my fiunt heart, a stay in my pilgrimage ; 
My darling, my darling, Qod takes back his gift 

again — 
And my heart may be broken, but ne'er shall my will 

complain. 



SONG OF AN EXILE. 



BT JAMES OBR. 



[Sabteqiient to tbe Rebellion of 1798, Janui Orr, the Bard of BaUj- 
cany, wm proscribed bj fhe miniona of GovemmeDt For a ahcnrfe 
peilod he skulked from corert to covert; bat, conacioaa of his o^m 
limooence^ at last surrendered himseUL He was for a considerable time 
do(nned to pine in eaptlyity; bat his enemies, onable to prove any 
overt act of treason against him, which would have ftimished a soifl- 
dent pretext tar sacrificing his life, granted him the/avour (for sach 
it WM then oonsidered) of transporting htnuti^ to America, On his 
ontward passage, he composed (he foUowing verses on the Banks of 
Newfoundland.] 

In Ireland 'tis eyening— from toil my friends hie all. 
And weary walk home o'er the dew-spangled lea ; 

The shepherd in Ioyc tones his grief-soothing yiol. 
Or Tisits the maid that his partner ¥rill be; 

The blithe milk-maid trips to the herd that stands 
lowing; 

The west richly smiles, and the landscape is glowing ; 

The sad-somiding curfew, and torrent &8t.flowing, 
Are heard by my fimcy, though &r, far at sea I 
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What hM my eye seen since I left the green rallies. 

Bat •hips as remote as the prospect could be ? 
IJnwl^y, huge monsters, as ngly as malice. 

And floats of some wreck, which with sorrow I see ? 
What's seen but the fowl, that its lonely flight urges. 
The lightning that darts through the sky-meeting surges. 
And the sad scowliog sky that with bitter rain scourges? 
This cheek eare sits drooping on, far, far at sea. 



How hideous the hold is I — ^Here, children are screaming, 
There, dames faEunt through thirst, with their babes on 
their knee; 

Here, down eyery hatch the big breakers are streaming, 
And there, with a crash half the fixtures break free I 

Some court, some contend, Bome sit dull stories telling; 

The mate's mad and drunk, and the tars tasked and 
yeUing; 

What sickness and sorrow perrade my rude dwelling ! — 
A huge floating lazar-house, fSur, fkr at sea } 

How changed all may be when I seek the sweet Tillage I 
A hedge-row may bloom where its street used to be ; 

The floors of my Mends may be tortured by tillage. 
And the upstart be served by the fiillen grandee : 

The axe may haye humbled the grore that I haunted. 

And shades be my shield tiiat as yet are nnplanted ; 

Nor one comrade lire, who repined when he wanted 
The sociable sufi'erer that's &r, &r at seal 
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In Irelaiid 'tis night— on the flowers of my setting 
A parent may kneel, fondly praying for me ;-* 
Tho village is smokeless— the red moon is getting 
That hill for a throne which I yet hope to see. 
Uinnocence thrire, many more ha.Te to grieve for. 
Success, slow but snre, I'll contentedly live for ;— 
Yes, Sylvia, well meet, and your sigh cease to heave for 
The swain your fine image haunts, &r, &r at sea ! 



NO UOTON FOR OUR DEAR NATIVE ISLANDI 

BT EDWARD LTSAGHT. 

' The dear little Island.*' 



Mat God, in whose hand 
Is the lot of each land — 

Who rules over ocean and dry land— 
Inspire our good king 
From his presence to fling 

111 advisers who'd ruin our island. 
Don't we feel 'tis our dear native Island ? 
A fertile and flne little Island ! 

May Orange and Green 

No longer be seen 
Distain'd with the blood of our ItUmd I 

M 
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The fiur ones we prize 
Declare they despise 

Those who'd make it a dayish and vUe land 9 
Be their smiles our reward. 
And well gallantly guard 

All the rights and delights of our Ishind— 
Fop, oh I 'tis a lovely green Island I 
Bright beauties adorn our Island ! 

At St. Patrick's command. 

Vipers quitted our land — 
But he's wanted again in our Island I 

For her int'rest and pride^ 
We oft fought by the side 

Of England, that haughty and high land; 
Nay, we'd do so again. 
If she'd let us remain 

A free and a flourisMng Island — 
But she, like a crafty and sly land. 
Dissension excites in our Island, 

And, our feuds to adjust. 

She'd lay in the dust 
All the freedom and rtr«igth ci our Island. 

A few years ago, 
(Though now she sayi no,) 

We agreed with that vulj and shy land. 
That each, as a friend. 
Should the other defend, 

Aqd the crown b« the link of each Island t 
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Tiras the final state-bond of each Island ; 
Independence we swore to each Island 

Are we grown so absurd. 

As to credit her word. 
When she's breaking her oath with our Island ? 



Let us steadily stand 

By onr king and our land, 

And it shan't be a slavish or vile land ; 
Kor impotent Pitt 
TJnponished commit 

An attempt on the rights of our Island. 
Each voice should resound through our Island, 
You're my neighbour, but, Bull, this is my land I 

Nature's favourite spot. 

And I'd sooner be shot, 
Than surrender the rights of our Island I 
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1HE NIGHT BEFORE LARRY WAS STRETCHD. 

[This long has l>een commonlf attritmted, but tht Editor beHeroi 
most errooeoady, to Dean Boirowes of Cork.] 

The night before Larry was stretch'd 

The boys they all paid him a visit. 
And a bit in their sacks too they fetch'd. 

They sweated their duds till they riz it : 
For Larry was always the lad, 

When a friend was condemn'd to the squeezer. 
But he'd fence all the togs that he had. 

To help a poor friend to the sneezer, 
And moisten his gob 'fore he died. 

** Fm sorry now, Larry," says I, 

*' To see you in this situation ; 
Ton my conscience, my lad, I don*t lie ; 

I'd rather it had been my own station.** 
" Och hone ! 'tis all over," says he, 

« For the neckcloth I'm forc'd to put od t 
And by this time to-morrow you'll see. 

Your Larry will be dead as mutton, 
Bekays, why, my courage was good.'* 
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Tbo boys they came crowding in feet. 

They drew all their etools round about him ; 
Six ^ims round his trap-case were plac'd. 

He couldn't be well wak'd without them. 
I ax*d if he was fit for to die, 

Without haying duly repented? 
SaysLany, " that's all in my eye, 

It's only what gownsmen invented. 
To get a fet bit for themselTes.'' 

The cards being call'd for, they pUy'd, 

Till Lany found one of them cheated ; 
He made a smart stroke at his head, 

(The boy being easily heated,) 
•* Oh 1 by the holy, you teef, 

I'll scuttle your nob with my daddle : 
Tou cheat me because I'm in grie^ 

But soon I'll demolish your noddle, 
And leaTe you your daret to drink.** 

Then in came the priest with his book. 

He spoke him so smooth and so ciyil ; 
T^rry tipp'd him a Kilmalnham look. 

And pitch'd his big wig to the devil^ 
Then stooping a little his head. 

To get a sweet drop of the bottle. 
And pitiful sigliing he said, 

♦* Oh ! the hemp will be soon round my throttle, 
And choke my poor windpipe to death." 
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So moving these last words he spoke. 

We all vented our tears in a shower ; 
For my part, I thought my heart hroke. 

To see him cut down like a flower. 
On his travels we watch'd him next day ; 

Oh, the hangman I thought I could kill him ; 
Nor one word poor Larry did say. 

Nor chang'd he till he came to King William, 
Then, my dear, his colour tum*d white. 

When he came to the nubhling chit. 

He was tuck*d up so neat and so pretty ; 
The rumbler jogg*d off from his feet. 

And he died with his face to the city : 
He kick*d too — ^but that was all pride. 

For soon you might see 'twas all over ; 
Soon after the noose was untied. 

And at darkee we wak*d him in clover, 
And sent him to take a ground sweat. 
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flONQ VBOX THB INYASION. 
BT GERALD GRIFFIN. 

C^AX) tl)1le T^ll'Ce ! chad of the Ithian ! 

CUx> ti)1le r^llw, TP^llti) 1 

Aisneach, thy temple in ruins is lying, 
In Druim na Druid the dark blast is sighing, 
Lonely we shelter in grief and in danger. 
Yet have we welcome and cheer for the stranger. 
C^A-O n))\e T4llt%? I child of the Ithian ! 

Woe for the weapons that guarded our slumbers, 
Temreach, they said, was too small for our numbers ; 
little is left for our sons to inherit. 
Yet what we have, thou art welcome to share it. 
C^AX) n))\e '^A)Vce ! child of the ithian ! 
CUx> ti)1le T^llTO, y^lm ! 

Gorman, thy teachers have died broken hearted ; 
Voice of the trilithon, thou art departed I 
All have forsaken our mountains so dreary. 
All but the spirit that welcomes the weary. 
C^AX) n>1le 1!4llt;e ! child of the Ithian ! 
C64X) ti)1le t4iIw, Tallin) ! 

• Vulgarly pronoxmced Cead miUia falta— " A .Tiundred thousand 
welcomes." 
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Vainly the Draithe, alone in the mountain, 

Look to the torn doud, or eddjing fountain : 

The spell of the ChriBtian has vanquished their power. 

Yet is he welcome to rest in our bower. 

C6ax> t!)1le r4ll«e 1 child of the Ithian I 
064-0 fi)jle f4|lt^, Tallin) I 

Wake for the Christian your welcoming number ! 
Strew the dry rushes to pillow his slumbers. 
Long let him cherish, with deep recollection, 
The eve of our feast, and the Druid's affection. 
C^AX) tl)5le yA)Vce I child of the Ithian ! 
C64X) fi)1le f 4)lT;e, T^Jlinj ! 



AND MUST WE PART ? 

BT J. J. CALLANAN. 

Air— « N1 ii)e4Ur4|i ti)6 4ji1r "* 

And must we part ? then fare thee well I 
But he that wails it-4ie can tell 
How dear thou wert, how dear thou art. 
And ever must be, to this heart ; 
But now *tis rain — it cannot be ; 
Farewell I and think no more on me. 

* ** I wffl not be deceiTed agfdn.** 
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Oh 1 yes — ^thig heart would sooner break, 

Than one unholy thought awake ; 

I'd sooner slumber into clay 

Than cloud thy spurit's beauteous ray ; 

Go, free as air— as angel free. 

And, lady, think no more on me. 

Oh I did we meet when brighter star 
Sent its fair promise from afar, 
I then might hope to call thee mine ; 
The minstreVs heart and harp were thine ; 
But now 'tis past — it cannot be ; 
Farewell ! and think no more on me. 

Or do ! — but let it be the hour 
When Mercy's all-atoning power 
From His high throne of glory hears 
Of souls like thine, the prayers, the tears ; 
Then, whilst you bend the suppliant knee. 
Then — ^then, oh Lady i think on me. 



M 3 
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LAMENT FOR THE MILESIANS. * 

BY THOMAS DAVIS. 

On ! proud were the chieftams of proud Innis-Fail, 

The stars of our sky and the salt of our soil, 

2l'r t;]iiui3 5411 01*6)11 't)-4 b-ipAjilu* ! 

Their hearts were as soft as a child in the lap, 

Yet they were ** the men in the gap" — 

And now that the cold clay their limbs doth enwrap, 
2l'r t;[itt43 34t) o)t)]i 't)-4 b-f^iiiu* ! 

'Gainst England, long battling, at length they went 
down, 

7Vx t;|iiuiS 34t) o|x>)|i 't)-4 b-iPAjiiux) I 
But theyVe left their deep tracks on the road of renown, 

TVx t/itiuj 341) 01*111 't)-4 B-fAniu* ! 
We are heirs of their fame, if we're not of their race, 
And deadly and deep our disgrace. 
If we live o'er their sepulchres, abject and base, 



* "That is pity, without hdr in their company," «. e. What a pity 
that there is no heir of their company. See the poem of Giolla losa 
Mor Mac Firblsigh in The Genealogies, Tribes, and Custom* qf the Ui 
Fiachrach, or O'Dubhda's Country, printed for the Irish Arch. See p. 
330, line 2, and note d. Also CReiUy"* Diet. voee. pA|t]t4*. 
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Oh I sweet were the mmstrels of kind Innis-Fail ! 

21Y ^tt4S 341) 0)t)]i 't)-4 b-f^llIU* ! 
Whose music, nor ages nor sorrow can spoil, 

2l'r «1ltt45 54!) O)*)]! 'l)-4 b-^4|l|l4'6 ! 
But their sad stifled tones are like streams flowing hid» 
Their C40)l)e and their pibroch were chid. 
And their language, " that melts into music," forbid, 

21Y -011045 5^^ 0)t)ri 't)-4 iJ-f 4tl|l4'6 ! 

How fair were the maidens of fair Innis-Fail I 

7Vr c|iU45 34t) 07*111 't)-4 V>'fA\i\ut ! 

As fresh and as free as the sea-breeze from soil, 

TVr V^lUAi 54t) O)*)]! 't)-4 B.)!4|1114'6 ! 

Oh ! are not our maidens as fair and as pure. 

Can our music no longer allure ? 

And can we but sob, as such wrongs we endure, 

«l'r «|ltt45 34t) Ojvm *t).4 B-^4|lll4'6 ! 

Their famous, their holy, their dear Innis-Fail, 

«l'r C|iii45 54t) oit)ti 't).4 B-T4MU'6 ! 

Shall it still be a prey for the stranger to spoil, 

7Vr «|IU45 3At) 0)^6111 't)-4 b-f 4ti|i4'6 ! 

Sure, brave men would labour by night and by day 

To banish that stranger away, 

Or, dying for Ireland, the future would say 

»r «tm45 54t) o)t»\i 'i)-4 b-r^niw* ! 
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Oh I shame— for michanged is the fiice of our isle, 
21Y «|itt4S 3^^ Ofti\i 'i)-4 B-ip4|iti4'6 ! 

That tftoght them to battle, to sing, and to smile, 
2l'r tJiiiuiS 541) Oftl\i *^'A B-f ^fljU* ! 

We are heirs of their rivers, their sea, and their land. 

Our skj and our mountains as grand — 

We are heurs-^h I we're not of their heart and their 
hand, 
Wr t/jlluS 541) 0)t)\i 'i).4 *-f AJllU-b ! 



THE MONKS OF THE SCREW. 

BT JOHN PHILPOT CITRBAN. 

When St. Patrick our order created. 
And called us The Monks of the Screw, 

Good rules he revealed to our Abbot, 
To guide us in what we should do. 

But first he replenished his fountain 
With liquor the best in the sky ; 

And he swore by the word of his Saintship, 
That fountain should never run dry 1 

My children, be chaste^-till you're tempted ; 

While sober, be wise and discreet ; 
And humble your bodies with &sting 

Whene'er you have nothing to eat. 
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Then be not a glass in the Ck>nYent 

Except on a festiyal found ; 
And this rule to enforce, I ordain it 

A festival all the year round 1 



THE WEABINa OF THE GBEEN. 

BT H. G. CURBAN. 

Farewell, my natiye Land, for I 

Must leave your lovely shore ; 
Because I cursed the tyranny 

Thai wrings your heart so sore ; 
But never shall my cheek be wet. 

Or grief on me be seen ; 
For, spite of all, I don't regret 

The wearing of the Green. 

My &ther loved you tenderly. 

He sleeps within your breast ; 
For that same love I cannot be 

Laid with him in his rest ; 
And lonely my sweet love must stray, 

That was our village queen ; 
For her lover's banished far away 

For wearing of the Green. 
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They told me if I'd torn from 

The Green, and wear the Blue, 
That I might still remain at home 

And — Mary — ^be with you ; 
But twice as sorrowful you*d be 

If I had traitor been ; 
You said — ^you*d love me — 'cross the sea, 

** But never sell the Green I" 



Then, Mary, dry that bitter tear 

'Twould break my heart to see ; 
And gently sleep my mother dear, 

That cannot weep for me : 
My spirit yet will seek your home, 

Though seas roll wide between. 
For I'll watch the time, that yet will come 

For wearing of the Green. 



I care not for the Thistle, 

And I care not for the Bose ; 
For when the bleak winds whistle. 

Neither down nor crimson shows : 
But like hope to him that's friendless. 

When no joy around is seen 
O'er our Graves, with love that's endless, 

Waves our own true-hearted Green. 
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Oh, sore God's world was wide enough, 

And plentiful for all ; 
And mined cabins were no stuff 

To build a lordly Hall: 
They might have let the poor man lire, 

And just as lordly been ; 
But — ^Heaven its own good time will give, 

For wearing of the Green. 



GO WHERE GLORY WAITS THEE. 

BT THOMAS MOORE. 

Go where glory waits thee. 
But while fkme elates thee. 

Oh I still remember me. 
When the praise thou meetest. 
To thine ear is sweetest. 

Oh! then remember me. 
Other arms may press thee. 
Dearer friends caress thee. 
All the joys that bless th^ 

Sweeter far may be ; 
But when friends are nearest, 
And when joys are dearest. 

Oh! then remember me. 
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When, at ere, tbou royest 
B7 the star thou lorest. 

Oh I then remember me. 
Think, when home returning, 
Bright weVe seen it burning. 

Oh I thus remember me. 
Oft as summer closes. 
When thine eye reposes 
On its ling'ring roses, 

Once so loy*d by thee, 
Think of her who wove them. 
Her, who made thee love them, 

Oh I then remember me. 

When, around thee dying, 
Autumn leaves are lying, 

Oh! then remember me. 
And, at night, when gazing 
On the gay hearth blazing. 

Oh I still remember me. 
Then should music, stealing 
All the soul of feeling. 
To thy heart appealing. 

Draw one tear from thee ; 
Then let memory bring thee 
Strains I us*d to smg thee,-^ 

Oh I then remember me.. 
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THE EXILE OF EBIN. 

BT GBOBGB MUGBMT BBTBOLDS.* 
PABT I 17^. 

Qbbbn were the fields where my forefathers dwelt, O ; 

erne, ti)0 ii)uint)ji) ! njo rl4i) leaTJjo hjUt If 
Tho' our fiurin was small yet comforts we felt, O. 

e^tte, &c. 
At length came the day when our lease did expire. 
And fiEtin would I live where before liyed my sire ; 
But ah 1 well-a-dayl I was forced to retire. 

eitie, &c. 

Tho* the laws I obey'd, no protection I found, O ; 

eitie, &c. 

With what grief I beheld my cot bum*d to the ground, O I 
eitte, &c 



• See Appendix. 

t Erin, ma vonrneen ! dan leat go brah {— " Ireland, my darling ! 
for ever adieu r 
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Forc*d from my home ; yea from where I was bom, 
To range the wide world — ^poor, helpless, foriom ; 
I look back with regret—and my heart strings are torn, 
eifie, &c. 



With principles pure, patriotic, and firm. 

To mj country attached and a friend to reform, 

I supported old Ireland — ^was ready to die for it ; 
K her foes e*er prevail'd I was well known to sigh for it ; 
But my faith I preserv'd and am now forced to fly for it. 
ei[ie, &c. 

But hark I I hear sounds, and my heart is strong beating, 

ei|ie, &c. 
Loud cries for redress, and avaunt on retreating, 

6)|ie, &c. 
We have numbers, and numbers do constitute pow'r ; 
Let us will to be free— and we're free ftx)m that hour : 
Of Hibemia*s brave sons, oh 1 we feel we're the flower. 

Biu-b leAt;, ti)o ti)il)rii))t) ! e^fie 30 b|i4t; !♦ 



* B(Ab yndh, ma voorneea ! Erin go brah !— ** Victory to you, my 
dmUngi Ireland for ever!'' 
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PART II. — 1798. 



There came to the beach a poor exile of 6l|te> 
The dew on his raiment was heavy and chill ; 
For his country he sighed when at twilight repairing, 

To wander alone by the wind-beaten hill. 
But the day-star attracted his eyes' sad devotion, 
For it rose o*er his own native isle of the ocean, 
Where oft in the fire of his youthful emotion 
He sang the bold anthem of Bljie 50 b|l4*. 



Oh, sad is my &te, said the heart-broken stranger. 
The wild deer and wolf to a covert can flee ;] 

But I have no refuge from famine and danger, 
A home and a country remain not to me. 

Ah ! never again in the green sunny bowers, 

Where my forefathers liv*d, shall I spend the sweet 
hours. 

Or cover my harp with the wild woven flowers. 
And strike to the numbers of 6l|te 50 b|t4T;. 

6l|ie, my country, tho* sad and forsaken. 
In dreams I revisit thy sea-beaten shore. 

But alas I in a far foreign land I awaken. 
And sigh for the friends who can meet me no more. 
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Oh ! cruel &te, wilt thou never replace me. 
In ft numsion of peace where no perils can chase me : 
Ah ! never again shall my brothers embrace me, 
Thej died to defend me, or Uve to deplore. 

Where is my cabin door, £ut by the wild wood ? 

Sisters and sire, did you weep for its fkll ? 
Where is the mother that looked on my childhood ? 

And where is the bosom Mend dearer than all ? 
Oh 1 my sad heart, long abandon'd by pleasure. 
Why did it doat on a fkist-fading treasure, 
Tears like the rain drop may £01 without measure. 

But rapture and beauty they cannot recal I 

Tet all its sad recollections suppressing, _ 

One dying wish my lone bosom can draw — 
6l|te> an exile bequeaths thee his blessing, 
Land of my forefathers, 6l|t6 50 h\Ut. 
Buried and cold when my heart stills her motion. 
Green be thy fields, sweetest isle of the ocean. 
And thy harp-striking bards sing aloud with emotion, 
6i|ie, ti)o ti)tt||iT)|!) ! e^jie 30 b|i4t; ! 
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ELEEN 0*MORE. 

BT GEORGE NUGENT REYNOLD?. 



*' Seldom shall yoa hear a tale 

So sad, 80 tender, yet so troe.**-- ^A«iM<(m0. 



Yon soldiers of Britain, your barbarous doing. 
Long, long will the children of Erin deplore : 
How sad is my heart, when I view the black ruin, 

That once was the cabin of Eleen O'More I 
Her father, poor Dermot, his country loyed dearly, 
It*s wrongs, it*s oppressions he felt most severely, 
And with all friends of freedom united sincerely — 
Such was the fond father of Eleen O'More. 

One dark winter night honest Dermot sat musing ; 

Loud curses alarmed him, and crash went his door ; 
The fierce soldiers entered, of treason accusing 

The mild, but brave father of Eleen O'More : 
Their scoflfs he returned not, with blows they assailed 

him, . 
His soul roused indignant, his prudence now ffdled him. 
Their blows he repaid, and his coimtry bewailed him, 

For stabbed was the father of Eleen O'More. 
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The children's shrill screams — and the mother's distrac- 
tion — 

The parent — ^the husband — fall'n weltei^ng in ^re ; 
Ah I who this can hear, and not curse the foul Action 

That murdered the father of Eleen O'More? 
** Oh, my father I my father !** she cries, wildly throwing 
Her arms round his neck, as his heart streams were 

flowing. 
She kissed his pale lips, until, still fednter growing. 

He groaned, and an orphan left Eleen 0*More. 

Unsated with blood, this infernal banditti, 
Eesolred on destruction, dire vengeance still swore ; 

Those friends of the Castle, but strangers to pity. 
Set fire to the cottage of Eleen 0*More. 

The mother and children half naked and shrieking. 

Escaped from the flames, with their hearts almost 
breaking. 

But, while these poor wretches some shelter were seek- 
ing, 
Oh, mark, what befel hapless Eleen O'More. 

From her lored father's corse, which her lap had sup- 
ported. 

To an outhouse the ruffians this innocent bore. 
With her tears, her entreaties, and sorrows they sported, 

And ruined for erer sweet Eleen O'More : 
Who, now a poor maniac, rores o'er the bleak common ; 
Against British soldiers she warns every woman. 
And sings of her falSher in strains more than human, 

While heart-rending sighs burst from Eleen O'More. 
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Ye daughters of Erin, retam this narration, 
While ocean's rude billows break round your green 
shore, 
Bemember the wrongs of your poor hapless nation, 

Bemember the woes of sweet Eleen O'More : 
To your brothers, your lovers, recal this aggression, 
Nor cease till the stoiy make such deep impression, 
That from such examples of lawless oppression, 
Belieyed is the coimtry of Eleen O'More. 

PART n. 
As I strayed o'er a common on Cork's rugged border. 

While the dew-drops of morn the sweet primrose 
arrayed, 
,1 saw a poor female, whose mental disorder. 

Her quick glancing eye and wild aspect betrayed ; 
On the sward she reclined, by the green fern surrounded. 
At her feet, speckled daisies and crowflowers abounded ; 
To its inmost recess her poor heart had been wounded, 

Her sighs were unceasing — 'twas Eleen OliforeJ 

Her charms by the keen blast of sorrow were fiaded. 
Yet the soft tints of beauty still played on her cheek. 

Her tresses a wreath of pale primroses braided. 
And strings of fresh daisies hung loose on her neck. 

While with pity I gaz'd, she exclaimed, '* Oh ! my mo- 
ther 1 

See the blood on that ladi, 'tis the blood of my brother ; 

They have torn his poor flesh, and they now strip 
another — 

* 'Tis Conor, the friend of poor Eleen O'More I 
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' * Though his locks are as white as the foam on the ocean. 
These soldiers shall find that my father is brave ; 

Mj father !** she cried, with the wildest emotion, 
** Ah 1 no, my poor father now sleeps in his grave I 

They have tolled his death-beU, they have laid the turf 
o*er him ; 

Bis white locks were bloody ! no aid could restore him ; 

He is gone I he is gone I and the good will deplore him. 
When the blue wave of Erin hides Eleen O'More." 

A lark, from the gold blossomed furze that grew near her. 

Now rose, and with energy carolled his lay ; 
**Hush, hush I" she continued, « the trumpets sound 
clearer; 
The horsemen approach — ^Erin's daughters, away I 
Ah I soldiers, 'twas foul, while the cottage was burning. 
And o*er her poor father a wretch had been mourning — 
Go, hide with the sea-mew, ye maids, and take warning, 
These ruffians have ruined poor Eleen 0*More 1" 

Thus raved the poor maniac, in tones more heart-rending 

Than sanity's voice ever poured on my ear. 
When, lo I on the waste, and their course towards her 
bending, 
A fierce troop of cavalry chanced to appear ; 
** Oh I the fiends I" she exclaimed, and with wild horror 

started. 
Then through the tall fern, loudly screaming, she 

darted ; 
With bosom o'ercharged then I slowly d^arted. 
And sighed for the wrongs of poor Eleen 0*More. 
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AUTHORSHIP OF THE " EXILE OF ERIN," Ac. 

On the very important literary controversy respect- 
ing the authorship of the ** Exile of Erin,'* the Editor 
has received the suhjoined communication from a gen- 
tleman who has taken considerable trouble to arrive at 
an exact knowledge of the facts upon which the claim 
of Mr. Campbell to that beautiful and characteristically 
Irish Lyric is contested. To no one could it be a cause 
of more pain than to the Editor, to think that a man of 
CampbelFs genius should have descended to so base an 
act as the claiming to himself the production of another, 
and he would make any supposition, however full of im- 
probabilities, to avoid being forced to such a conclusion. 
The facts stated by Mr. Ellis, and to solemnly attested, 
scarce leave room for any one not doubting their vera- 
city (which, considering the responsibility and position 
of the parties, is nearly impossible,) to come to any de- 
cision creditable to the fiune of Mr. Campbell. 



Hardwicke-plaoe, Dublin^ 
12th November, 1845. 
My pear Barrt, 

The beautiful and pathetic song of the ''Exile of 
Erin" has, from the hour of its publication, ranked, in 
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the opinion of many as the first, and in the opinion of 
all as amongst the first of Ijrical poems. 

The following history of the composition of this pong 
invests it with interest, and is an earnest of the truth- 
fulness of its images. 

In the autunm of 1798 John Cormick, the expatriated 
- Irish rebel, described in a letter to his brother Michael 
the miseries that he felt in exile. He lamented his loss 
of fortune, and friends, and country. He spoke of the 
occupation and plunder of his house in Dublin by the 
military, and of the destruction upon that occasion of 
articles, which, though to others of slight value) were 
to him of inestimable interest. Amongst others, he 
especially deplored the loss upon that occasion of a vo- 
lume of manuscript poems of his Mend and relative, 
George Nugent Beynolds, of Letterflne ; and requested 
his brother to procure copies of some of the poetry of 
Beynolds, and to send it out as a consolation to him in 
his exile. 

This letter was sent to Beynolds, who, upon the oc- 
casion, wrote the since-celebrated song of the '* Exile of 
Erin,** with the purpose of sending it out to John Cor- 
mick, and of which song John Cormick was himself the 
hero. 

Beynolds intended this song as a second part and con- 
clusion to his well known song of ** Green were the 
Fields," which he had "written in the year 1792, in the 
form and under the disguise of a street ballad. In the 
first part he painted from actual observation the sorrows 
of the exiled Irishman, driven from his beloved home. 
In the second part he described the same Exile expiring 
on a foreign shore, and pouring forth with his dying 
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1»reitth a blessing on his native land. The subjects in 
both parts are nearly similar ; but in the second they are 
handled with much more poetic power, and are freed 
from the Tulgar disg^uise of the street ballad. The 
thoughts, imperfectly enounced in the first part, after 
having lain for some time longer in the rich crucible of 
the poet's mind, were in the second part poured forth 
refined, and energized by reflection, and 'glowing with 
enthusiasm, the very essence of beautiful and perfect 
poetry. 

A similar process of the same poet's mind produced 
the two parts of the descriptive ballad of ** Eleen 
O'More," which I send with this letter. The first part 
of •* Eleen O'More" has been nearly forgotten ; and the 
second part, after an absurd attempt to change the ori- 
ginal name, was, I believe, claimed by some obscure 
plagiarist. 

Both these poems are written in the same metre — an 
unusual and difficult one, adapted to the Irish melody of 
<*Erin go Bragh" — a tune which appears unsuited to 
any poetry except such as tells of Irish sorrow, and 
which, in fact, has never been imited to words possess- 
ing poetic merit upon any other subject. This noble 
and melancholy air seems formed to waft abroad the 
tones of Irish sufi'ering, and, like some time-sweetened 
bell, as often as its music is awakened by the x>oet's 
hand, it ever rings the sweet and mournful knell for some 
departed joy, or blighted happiness, or buried hope of 
Ireland. 

The two parts of the ** Exile," and of "Eleen 
O'More," are of great value as faithful pictures of Irish 
scenes by eye-witnesses. They are fine specimens of the 
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contemporaneous ballad, which may be juBliy styled the 
lesser light of history. They are records of the causes 
of popular excitement, and show the heavings of the 
Irish heart before it was driven into wild rebellion. 
They thus become to the national, what fossils are to 
the natural, historian, and enable him to measure with 
exactness and certainty those monsters of cruelty and 
tyranny which improving ages have swept from the 
scene of life. 

It was from the ocean of Ireland's sorrows that these 
beauties of the song arose. Half their poetic charms, 
and all their historic value would be lost if foreign phu 
giarists should succeed in appropriating them. Instead 
of faithfiil portraits of Irish feelings and events, they 
would then appear mere pictures of imagination. To 
prevent such a result in the case of ** The Exile of Erin,'* 
I have, at intervals, for many years, endeavoured to 
disprove the claim of authorship set up by Mr. Camp- 
bell, and to restore to Ireland the fiEune of having pro- 
duced this Queen of Songs. 

With this purpose I supplied the London press, in the 
year 1890, with several articles, disputing the right of 
Campbell to the authorship, and asserting that of Bey- 
nolds. Those articles called forth others upon the same 
subject, both in England and Ireland ; and in one of 
these articles, published in the Times of the I6th of 
June, 1830, the following passage occurred : — 

''Our friend desires us to say that, in the event of 
Mr. Campbell's contradicting this statement, he will 
produce several living witnesses to prove that Mr. Rey- 
nolds had shown to, and sung for, them, as his own 
composition, the identical lines several years prior to 
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his death, and prior to Mr. Campbell's publicatioii of 
them." 

In answer to this article, which thus distinctly pointed 
out priority of composition as the intended proof of au. 
thorship, Campbell published in the Times of the 17th 
of June, 1830, a letter, in which he stated that he 
wrote the song of ** The Exile of Erin" at Altona, and 
sent it off immediately from thence to London, where 
it was published in the Morning Chronicle ; and that he 
had scarcely composed the song when it was everywhere 
printed with his name. The time of Campbell's first 
visit to Altona is easily ascertainable ; but in order to set- 
tle with certainty the date of his alleged composition, I 
procured, in the year 1841, two letters from Campbell, 
in which he positively stated that he must have written 
" The Exile of Erin" in the year 1801. All these let- 
ters appear at length in a pamphlet lately published by 
Machen, Westmorland-street, and entitled " Memoranda 
of Irish Matters." 

Besides these written and published declarations that he 
wrote this song in the year 1801, Campbell frequently 
stated that the incidents which suggested its poetic images, 
occurred to him whilst at Altona in that year ; and that 
Anthony M'Cann, the Irish Bebel, whom he then met 
for the first time, was intended by him as the hero of the 
poem. Hundreds of living persons are witnesses of this 
account, which has made its way into several literary 
works, and which I state upon the written authority of 
Mr. Alexander Campbell, nephew of the poet. 

After Campbell's published, written, and oral ac- 
counts of the composition of this song, and of the inci- 
dents that supplied its images, circumstantially stated, 
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and penerered in without alteration for forty years, it 
would be impossible for him now, if liying, to antedate 
the time of its production. If Campbell wrote the song, 
he must have written it in the year 1801. If perfect 
proof can be given of its existence prior to that date, 
Campbell cannot have been its author. This position is 
admitted by all the adyocates of Campbell's claims. 

Having narrowed the question to this issue, I pro- 
ceeded to obtain evidence of the existence of the song, 
prior to the year 1801, such being the mode of proof 
pointed out in the Thnes of the 16th of June, 1830 ; and 
at my request, four persons have made declarations 
upon the subject before a magistrate, in the form sub- 
stituted by act of parliament for voluntary affidavits. 
The i>ersons who made these declarations are Mr. and 
Mrs. Young Reynolds of Fore Lodge, in the county of 
Gavan, Mn, M'Namara, of Lough Scur, in the county 
of Leitrim, the sisters and brother-in-law of the late 
George Nugent Beynolds, and Mr. James William 
OTallon, Barrister-at-law, who is a stranger to the 
Reynolds family. These declarations have all the so- 
lemnity and all the sanction, and are attended with all 
the consequences of oaths. They have been published for 
nearly two years in the '< Memoranda of Irish Matters;" 
and though a warm contest, upon the subject of the 
rival claims, has been maintained during that period, 
the truth of these declarations has never for a moment 
been denied or questioned. So high is the established 
honour, and so unblemished are the well-known charac- 
ters of the persons who have made these solemn dedara. 
tions. 

By these declarations, to which, for greater cer- 
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tainty, I refer you, it is proved that at Easter, 1799, 
Mr. O'Fallon read the song of " The Exile of Erin," in 
the hand-writing of George Nugent Reynolds, and com- 
mitted it to memory. That it was then in course of 
correction by Reynolds and differed in a few unimportant 
passages from its present form; amongst others the word 
'* raiment" appeared in the second line, instead of **thin 
robe,** Mr. OTallon when he first heard the song attri- 
buted to Campbell, repeated the entire from his recol- 
lection of Reynolds* manuscript, and disputed the claims 
of Campbell, both in conversation and in a letter which 
he published in the Morning Chronicle. 

From the declaration of Mrs. M'Namara, it appears 
that in the month of November, 1799, Reynolds dictated 
to her this song, which was written out by her, from her 
brother's dictation. Upon that occasion Reynolds de- 
clared it to be his own composition, and gave that ac- 
count of its production, with which I have commenced 
this letter. Mrs. M*Namara sang it for her brother^ 
and showed it to several of her friends. It was greatly 
admired, and by her brother^s permission she gave away 
above one hundred copies of it, within a short time after 
it was dictated to her. In the winter of 1799, this song 
formed a subject of instruction at the Belfast School of 
Music, and was widely dispersed and well known in 
Ireland "as the composition of Reynolds, very shortly 
after the month of November, 1798. 

Mr. and Mrs. Young Reynolds, by their joint declara- 
tion, corroborate in all its parts, the declaration of Mrs. 
M'Namara, and add, that Reynolds was living in their 
house, at the time when he wrote the song, according to 
his own account given to them at the time : That h 
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assured them, he composed the song, and that firom 
their knowledge of his character and feelings, they are 
confident, that he was incapable of stating a wilful false- 
hood. 

It thus appears, by testimony aboye all question, that 
the song of the Exile of Erin was read — dictated — ^writ- 
ten — sung— widely dispersed — and well known in Ire- 
land as the composition of (George Nugent Reynolds for 
two years prior to the tiine when Campbell, according 
to his own account, composed it. The evidence is clear, 
precise, and irresistible. The proof is perfect. The 
song of ** The Exile of Erin*' was the production of the 
genius of Gteorge Nugent Reynolds, stimulated to ita 
utmost eflTorts by pity, by friendship, and by patriotism. 

The restoration to Ireland of the authorship of ** The 
Exile of Erin*' will not be regarded as a matter of slight 
imi)ortance by those who agree with me in thinking it to 
b^ one of the first and most beautiful of songs. Poems of 
this high class are rare in all ages. They serve as in- 
dexes to mark the height to which the genius of a peo- 
pie has ascended; and are the measures by which the 
future historian will ascertain and decide on the great- 
ness of a nation. For the great fkmilies of mankind do 
not acquire precedence in the roll of history from their 
extent of territory, or hoarded gold, or victorious bat- 
tles ; but from their extent of knowledge, and treasuries 
of noble thoughts, and conquests in the regions of the 
beautiful and the sublime. 

It therefore becomes the duty of every nation to guard 
with jealous care the records of those intellectual vic- 
tories of its people. But more especially does this duty 
devolve upon a nation like Ireland when united to a 
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larger one, which in the usual course monopolises the 
entire fame derived from the triumphs of the united 
empire. To a nation, circumstanced like Ireland, lite- 
rary conquests appear to afford almost the only means 
of maintaining and increasing the national glory ; and 
of these none are so striking, so noble, and so lasting as 
tiiose acquired by deathless song. No matter how much 
ft nation be divided, weakened, or overshadowed, stilt 
it may enter the temple of eternal fiEune through the 
beautiful gate of poetry. 

The poetic treasures of a people ought to be, above all 
others, carefully protected firom the plagiarist, because 
they are the most imperishable. Of all those intellec- 
tual triumphs which exalt a nation — of all those noble 
thoughts which, buoyed up by innate dignity, or embalmed 
in beauty, bid defiance to the waters of oblivion and the 
worm of time, by far the greatest number are expressed 
in the language of poetry ;. for the noble thought ex- 
pressed in prose seldom lives long; the alterations in 
idiom and in the structure of words too often destroy 
its vividness and effect, and its freshness and beauty is 
frequently seen to fade before the changes in language as 
completely as the flower before the chilling change of 
seasons. But when expressed in poetry it is everlasting ; 
imaffected by language, imaltered by habit, undimned 
by time, the noble thought lives for ever, a beautiful 
soul enclosed in its lovely form of verse, like the grace- 
ful plant of the sea preserved in the pellucid pebble. 

The fame acquired by poetic triumphs is not merely 
honorary and unsubstantial, but becomes one of the 
roost solid and enduring bulwarks of a nation. It fills 
the heart of a people with a noble and self-sustaining 
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pride, and coven with infamy the tjrant who attempts 
to oppress or to degrade them. Such fame assures the 
country glorified hy it of the sympathy of genius in 
every hmd, and forms an alliance for it with the intel- 
lect of the earth. It was the verse of Homer and of 
Sappho, more even than the memory of Marathon^ that 
enlisted the nations of Europe in behalf of the land of 
early song, and armed them on her side, and swelled the 
battle-cry of Navarmo, and raised Greece from slavery 
and sorrow to freedom and to happiness. 

Yours very truly, 

HERCULES ELLIS. 



THE END. 
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